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INTRODUCTORY NOTK. 


Poll some fcime past it has been Felt by the friends of 
Mr. Gaorisliaiikiu', European as well as Nativej fcliat R 
would bo d(3.>u'ablc to bave some record of his life and 
_work. Ill coiupliiinoe witli tbia de.siro, I undertook to 
compile a abort account of biin from such materials as 
were availiblo to me. These were not so fnl] and ample 
as I should have desired. They wore wanting in that 
e,ssential element whiob give.s its chief interest to a work 
of biogiaphy, namely, pi-ivate correspondence. On this 
account nobody is more sensible than I am of the 
imporfoct nature of the present sketch, and my only 
reason for permitting its publication is that it is better 
to have some record, however wanting in fulnos-s, of the 
work done by the first living statesman of Kathiawad, 
now in rotiroinont as a Sanyasi, than to have none at all, 
Since writing this sketch, however, I am glad to say 
that my frieiid.s, Mossrs. Vaj^eshankar and Prabhashankar, 
the two worthy sous of Mr. Gaoriahankar, have, at my 
suggestion, undertaken to ari’ange systematically the 
whole of the correspondence, records,’ and papers, in 
English and Gujarati, which arc in the possession of the 
family, and may serve to elucidate the career of their 
illustrions father, With such materials, properly arranged, 
it may bo possible to present a fuller bl?>^raphy of 
Mr. Gaorishankar than is here attoinpcd. 

dYVERILAE U. YAJNIK. 

41, Oowasji Patel Tank Road : 

Bomhay, 2'6rd February 1889. 
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EREATA. 

Paj.(o 13, liuo 8j for ‘ Slievarauj’ rmul ‘ Sliovakram.J 
Pago 48, liuo 18, for ‘Political Agoiit of Kathia- 
war,’ read ‘ Uicu ou special duty to enquire into 
the claims oi; Bliuvuagur.’ 

Page 71, last line, /or ‘ 1887’ read ‘ 1877.’ 

I’agG 76, liuo 1,/or ‘ Boroda’ read ^Baroda.' 

Page 1(54, nolo,, line I, /or ‘ luis’ read ‘has.’ 
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OF 

BHAVNAGAR. 

CHAPTER I. 

Mr. GaoIUSHANKA-R llDArASHANKAE, O.S.I.jthe 
venerable ex-Dewan of Bhavnagar, holds a high 
place in the roll of distinguished Hative Minis- 
ters who, by their successful administration of 
Native States, h.ave earned for themselves a 
character for statesmanship. He has been to 
Bhavnagar what the late Nawab Sit Salai"* Jung 
was to Hyderabad, what Sir T. Marlav Rao wag 
to Travanoore, Indore, and Baroda, and Sir J)in- 
kar Rao to Gwalior, — one who evolved order 
out of chaos, and raised the territoi’y he admin- 
istered to the position of a lirst-olass Native 
State. An account of Mr. Gaorishankar’s life 

uBjuu iaot, the history of Bhavnagar foi*>^e^la#t' 
'1 
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fifty yoarSs from the time it hold an insignificant 
posjtion to the pej'iod when it occupies tho foro- 
most place in Katliiavvad- His life and career 
are inseparably blended -witli the history of 
Kathiawad from the time when tho authority 
of the Peishwa had terminated and the Bri- 
tish Government had just stepped into his place, 
when disorder and lawlessness had distracted 
the Province, to the period when the British 
power became paramount, and tljo civilizing 
agencies of road and railway communications, 
orderly government, and education began to ' 
wCrlc out their results in increasing tho peace and 
prosperity of Kathiawad. Every Governor of 
Bombay, from Mountstuart Blpliinstono down 
to IJis Excellency Lord Reay, who has visited 
Kathiawml, has had an opi)orfuuify of knowing 
Mr. Gaorishaukar and learning from his own 
lips many matters I’elating to tho Condition of 
the Province, And no Governor has, it sceniB, 
returned to Bombay witlioul feeling that he 
had learnt from the experienced Minister some- 
thing that was uaoM^ — something for which he 
shoidd feel grateful — something which carried 
the listener back to the period when a School of 
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Britisli Officers, by a wise and sympatheHc 
policy, founded the Empire on a basis of secure 
and permanent rule amongst alien races, whose 
views, habits, customs, and religions were dif- 
ferent from those of the ruling class. Lord 
Eeay lias given his impressions of Mr. Gaori- 
shaukar when on a visit to Bhavnagar iu 
December 1836. Addressing His Highness the 
Thakor iSaheb of Bhavnagar on the occasion 
of tlie opening of the Samaldiis College, Hiy 
Excellency remarked i— “ With your Higbness’s 
permission I paid to that distinguished ad- 
ministrator an official visit yesterday, thei’oby 
showing the importance attached by the British 
Government and its representatives to able 
and wiso Dewans in Native States. Certainly, 
qf all tire happy moments it has been my good 
foVtune to spend iu India, those which I Spept 
in the presence of that remarkable man remain 
engrafted on my memory. I was struck as mucli 
by the clearness of his intellect as by the 
simplicity and fairness and openness of his mind ; 
and if we admire wise administrators, we also 
admire straightforward advisers — those wlio 
t^ll their Chiefs the real truth about the ' 
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tion of their country and their subjects. In 
seeing the man who freed this State from all 
encumbi’anccs, who rosiored civil and criminal 
jurisdiction to those villages, who settled your 
disputes with .Tmiaghad, who got rid of refrac- 
tory Jemadai’S, I could not help thinking what 
could be done by singleness of purpose and 
Btrcugth of oharactei'.” 

Mr. Gaoi’ishaukar was born on the 21st 
August 1806 at Gogo, a British seaport town, 
about ten miles from Bhavnagar. He belongs 
to the caste of Vadnagar ISTiigar Brahmans— a 
caste which has shown thi’ougb many centuries 
insfiuotiVe aptitude for politioai employment. 
“Ndgars,” we are told, * “have played a distin- 
guished part in Kathiawad politics. They are 
astute, pushing, and fond of power, and have 
gained and kept a leading influence in some of 
the larger courts. lu the end of last century, 
Araerji, a NAgar ofMangrol, was all-powerful in 
Junagad, and his sons succeeded him when he 
was assassinated.” Again, we are informed that 
“^rin the time of the.Mai’athas, a Ktlgar family 
hnoceeded ip entering the circle of the landed 


See Bombay Gazetteer, VqI, VIII,, 'Kathiawar, page 144. 
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aristocracy of Kathiawad by acquiring the estate 
of Vesavarfromthe Kathis. Members of this class 
are found in almost ev^ory State, in Government 
employ, and as ploaders. In every department 
their shrewdness and intelligence stand them 
in good stead."’* Mr. Gaorishanlcar’s father, 
though descended of a, good and respectable 
family, was not in afSuent circumstances. His 
mother died when he was only eighteen mouths 
old. He received such elementary instruction in 
his native tongue — Gujairiti— as could be had in 
the indigenous schools of his time. Possessed, 
however, of quick natural parts and a good 
memory, it was not long before ho attained the 
average standard of education in his time. 

About the period when Mr. Gaorishankar was 
born, the paramount authority over the whole 
Province of Kathiawad was beiug esefoised by 
the Gaekwad of Barodaby virtue (1) of his own 
rights of levying tribute on those parts of the 
Province which had fallen to his share by the 
partition ti-eaty made between him and the 
Peishwa, and (2) by virtue of the farm which he 
held from the Peishwa of levying tribute from 


*lhid, p. 
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tlie otliei' pai’is.of i,lie Province wliicli z’Graained 
unalieuated by ibo said partition treaty, Preda- 
tory forces used periodically to overrun tliePro- 
viucG to levy and collect tiibuto at an az'bili’ary 
rate. Very often, too, tlio PeiaUwa landczd his own 
army to collect tribute on liis account, T'hns 
the ProvincG was suffering not only from the 
visits of despoiling forces, but also from the 
dual control of the Poishwa and the Gaekwad. 
In this state of things, tlie British Government 
mado an arrangement with the Gaekwad. A 
combined army of British troops, accompanied 
by Colonel Walker, then Resident at Baroda, 
and Dewan Vitlialrao Bowaji, entered the Pro- 
vince, and a settlement for tho payraont of the 
tribute by all the different Chiefs of the Pj-o- 
vince was arrived at which, altliougli originally 
for ten years, was afterwards mado perma- 
nent, . But although this tribute settlement 
was made, the paramount authority rested with 
the Gaekwad. By the Treaty of 1817, made 
between the Peishwa and the Bidtish Govoim- 
ment, the right of the Peishwa to levy tribute 
in Eathiawad was ceded permanently to the 
British Government. In 1818 the Peishwa 
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was deposed and all his territories and rights 
lapsed to the British Government. In 1820 the 
Gaekwad transferred to the British Govern- 
ment his right of levying tribute in ICatliiawad, 
The British Government thus became posses- 
sed of the paramount authority in Kathiawad ; 
but owing to some difBcultios, it did not assume 
the actual details of the control until 1832, 
when a Political Agent was appointed for the 
Province, with head-quarters at Bajkote. 

Mr, Gaorishankar was about 17 years of age 
when he entered cho service of the Bhavnagar 
State as Assistant to Mr. Shevakram Desai, 
who then represented tho State at the newly- 
established Political Agency. His entrance 
into the service of the State was thus syn- 
chronous with the turning point in the poli- 
tical history of Kathiawad, In the following 
year (1822), Mr. Gaorishankar was transferred 
to the Kundla district as Assistant Revenue 
Of&cor. In this post he remained for neatly 
four years. Thoso were critical and trouble- 
some years. The Khum'In Kdtliis of Kundlh, 
under their leader Had4 and his son, Jogidhis^ 
]KhmnaD,--who had originally gone infep.bllfe 
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lawi’y agtiinafc thoir own brotlu-en, — were now 
ill vevoli against the Bliavnagar Durbar, 'riioy 
comraibted iunuinerablo heinous crimes and hesi- 
tated at no infamy. The wliolo district was 
ravaged and oonsoquciifcly depopulated. Many 
efforts were made to suppress the revolt and 
capture the offenders, and even British force 
was employed to co-operate with the Bhavna- 
gar Sibandi, but all to no avail. The rebels 
wore openly sheltered by the neighbouring 
talulcdars, and very often they used to escape 
in the thickness of tlio Gir. The functions of 
young Mr. Gfiorishankar’s office, although in 
appearance of a rovonuo or civil nature, wore, 
in fact, mixed up with other onerous and impor- 
tant duties connected with the Khumdns’ revolt. 
During his four years’ tenure of the post, so 
well wa.s the district managed l)y liim, and such 
a leading part had lie taken in adopting effectual 
meashres for the suppression of the Klmmdn 
Kdfchis’ revolt, and in corppelling the sureties 
of the Ehtira^nS to deliver them up, that the 
neck of the revolt was entirely broken. These 
services attracted the notice of the then reign- 
ing Chief, Thakor Saheb Vajesingji^ who found 
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thab in. all affairs of an intricate nature he could 
do little 'without the help and ad-vice of Mr. 
Gaorishankar. 

By Article lY. of the Treaty of Bassein, 
made on the 31sb December 1802, between the 
Peishwa on the one part, and the Honourable 
East India Company on the other, the Peishwa 
ceded his territories and rights in the Dhun- 
dhuka, Ohuda, Ranpur, and Gogo districts to 
the Company to provide for a regular payment 
of the whole expense oonneOted with the main- 
tenance of a Subsidiary Force stipulated for in 
the Treaty. About 116 villages belonging to 
the Bhavnagar Durbar, but which were geogra- 
phically situated in the Dhundhuka, Ranpur, and 
Gogo purgauahs, paid tribute to the Peishwa, 
similar to that which the other villages paid to - 
the Gaekwad. The Dyrbar enjoyed the sathe 
status of independence in these villages as the 
other independent Native States of the Province. 
It is unquestionably true that by mere cession 
of his territory or right to the British Govern- 
ment, the Peishwa could not have ceded any* 
thing beyond What he wa? actually possessed of, 

or what heonjoyed ; and the right whioh.theJBill* 
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tisli Government received in cession from the 
Peisiiwa of levying tribute from tlio Chiefs could 
not confer on the British Government any new 
powers that it did not possess. However, power 
always predominates over weakness, and to- 
wards the end of the reign of Yakhatsingji, the 
father of Vajesingji, the British Government 
deprived Bhavuagar of its civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over such of its villages as paid tri- 
bute to the Peishwa. A I’egulation was passed 
in 1816, whereby the civil and criminal laws of 
the Ahmedabad district wore made applicable to 
the Chief himself. This led to the institution 
of certain vesatious suits against Thakor Yaje- 
singji in the Courts of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
and Mr. Gaorishankar was employed from 1826 
to 1830 as the Agont of the Durbar for the con- 
duct of these suits. 

One of these suits related to a claim, filed by 
one Parbhud^B Mathuradsts, of Es. 11,77,240, 
against the Chief of Bhavnagar in the Judge’s 
0om*t at Ahmedabad. Clause 2 of 8ootiou 31 of 
the Eegulation of 1823 provided that the Judge’s 
Court at Ahmedabad. had no jurisdiction to 
entertain claims against Bhavnagar which were 
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of a date prior to 1816. And since Parbliudds’ 
claim was of a date anterior to 181B, tlie Court 
tlirew it out, and decided in favour of the 
Bliavnagar Chief, Against this decision Parbhu- 
dds appealed to the Suddar Adawlab, which 
was in those days located at Surat. It was pre- 
sided over by Messrs. James Sutherlaud, Ed- 
ward Ironside, and John Roiner. These judges 
used to hear appeals by turns. Parbhudis’ 
appeal came on. for hearing before Mr. Romer, 
who held that, though it was true enough 
that ParbhudSa’ claim belonged to a period 
anterior to 1815, the fact of the then Bhav- 
nagar Chief having continued to make pay- 
ments subsequent to 1815 must be held to be 
a conclusive proof in favour of the validity of the 
claim subsequent to 1815. He accordingly re- 
versed the decree of the Ahmedabad Court 
and decided in favour of ParbhudSs, This 
decision, and the papers connected therewith, 
were circulated by Miv Romer amongst hia 
brother judges, all of whom concurred in Mr, 
Bomer’s decision. The Court directed that the 
amount should be recovered from the Bhat- 
nagar Chief and phid to Parbhudp« 
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Upon this the Thakor Vajesingji sent Mr, 
G-aorishaukar in 1826 to Surat as his Vakil. Mr. 
Gaorishankar remained in Surat for two years, 
endeavouring to get the matter brought on for 
a fresh hearing. In these efforts, however, he 
did not succeed. His last course was to appeal 
to the Bombay Government, who, after going 
fully into the matter, held that though payments 
on account of the original debt contracted prior 
to the 20th July 1815, might have been made 
subsequent to that date, yet the fact remained 
that the oi’iginal debt was contracted prior to 
July 1815. The original suit, therefore, oould 
nob lie in the Ahmedabad Court. The Govern- 
ment passed Regulation I, of 1826. The judg- 
ment of the Sudder Adawlat was thus reversed. 
For this result the Thakor Saheb Vajesingji ac- 
knowledged that he was indebted to the untiring 
exertions, patience, and tact of Mr. Gaoriahan- 
kar. It gave him a high idea of the powers of 
his Agent. 





ASSUMPTION OP CHIJBI' KAEBHAU OB DEWANSHIP. IS 

CHAPTER ir. 

Assumption op Chief KARsnAE. 

In 1847 Mr. Parmanandas, the Minister, 
resigned office owing to advancing years, and 
the Thakor’s private Karbhari, G-irijashankar 
Karnnashankar, dyingthe same year, the Thafcor 
Saheb Vajesingji entrusted the administration 
to Desai Santokram Shevaram, son of the old 
Minister Shevakram Rajarara, and Mr, Gaori- 
shankar Udayashankar in joint charge. 

Desai Santokram belonged to a historioar 
family in Bhavnagar. The first person who 
brought the.family into reputation was Desai 
Harishankar Ishwarji. He assisted, as a mili- 
tary officer, the army of Mahomed Tughlak in 
the year 1347 A. o. against Mukhadji Gohel, 
Chief of the island of Perim and one of the an- 
cestors of the present Imler of Bhavnagaf."* Fot 
his services on this occasion he was reward- 
ed by being made a Desai and by a grant of 
lands in various parts of the district of Gogo. 
He was also allowed the privilege of levying 
customs’ dues at the ancient ports of Gnndi 

♦ See Bornicvy Qaisetieer, Vol. VIU, oa Kftttiawad. Olisfi, 
page 285. 
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and Gogo. Another ancestor of Deaai Santok- 
ram who distinguished himself was Desai Somji 
Shivdas. He accompanied ikzam Khan^ the 
Viceroy of Gujarat, during tlie reign of Shah 
Jehan in 1635 a. c., as a military officer, helped 
him in quelling the disturbances of the Kolis 
and Kathis who ravaged the greater portion 
of Gogo. For his signal services he was re- 
warded by the grant in inam of the villages 
of Ohitra and Haidad in the Gogo district* 
This inam grant had been successively recog- 
nized by the issue of Sunnuds to the family. 
One was issued in 1683 A, o. by Salabat 
Mahomed Khan, then Viceroy of Gujarat, ' 
auother in 1721 A. o. by Damaji Gaefcwad, a 
third in 17 39 by the Poishwa, Balaji Bajirao, and 
the fourth and the last in 1769 A.a, by Mahomed 
Khan Bahadur Khan, then Suba of Ahmoda- 
bad. Besa-i Rajaram Ishwarji was another dis- 
tinguished ancestor of Desai Sarftokram. He 
held an honourable post in the service of the 
Peishwa at Poona as a cavalry officer with 100 
horse of his own. He took part in the battle of 


* Ibii, pp, 29b-97, 
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Panipatin 1?61 A. o., and was severely Wounded. 
Later on, tliere was Desal Wagliji „Govmdji, 
whose services to the Government of the day 
were rewarded by the privilege accorded him 
of levying a rate on the customs’ collections at 
the port of Bhavnagar : a Sunnud was issued 
to him conferring this privilege, and another 
making a grant of the village of Tansa in the 
district of Gogo, by Manaji, Gaekwar, in 1774 
A. 0. for his valuable services as Desai of the 
district. All these inam grants were conferred 
and are still continued by the British Govern- 
ment and hold by the elder branch of the family. 
Abcut the time of the establishment of British 
rule in Western India, the name of Desai Anund- 
ram Atmaram may be mentioned as having 
come into prominent notice in -connection with 
the Settlement of Kathiawad by Ooh .Wsilkeh 
in 1802-3 a. o.* 

* The following extract para. 54 > from a Jamabundi Be- 
port, dated 19tli April 1814, from Mr, B. Bowles, Collector 
of Kaira, testifies to the good work of Desai Atmaram : — 

“ Instead of committing tine duties to his son, who is tliC’ 
Thakor’s Dewao, 1 entrnsted them to another Memter'fif 
the family, who had diatlnguished himself by hia ' genpril'^ 
information and attentive services for maiay-^yaa( 5 P^,,]|a|^^^V 
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Desai Sevakram Eajai'am, the father of Desai 
SantokraiH, iii’st served as Mamlatdar of Damna- 
gar, in Kathiawadi in 1797 A. o. during the I’eign 
of Govindr’ao Gaokwar. While serving in this 
capacity he was invited by Thakor Wakhatsingjij 
great-great-grandfather of the present ruler of 
Bhavnagar, to accept sei'vice in his State, and 
was placed in administrative charge of the dis- 
trict of Kundla. Thakor Vajesiugji, the son 
and successor of Wakhatsinhji, appointed Dosai 
Sevakram as his Dewan. His services were re- 
warded by a grant of inam lands, yielding annu- 
ally a sum of Rs. 1,000. Theso lands are now 
held by the farailyi His son, Desai Santokram, 
first served as a Customs Olfioer at Gogo nndor 
the British Government in 1833 a. o. As such 

accompanied Col. Walker in Ms firaL campaign inlo Kn- 
tliiavvad, and since tlion rendered Lirnself extremely use- 
fnl to mo from Ina knowledge of tlie oirentustnnees 
and Mstpi'y of iny western diatriota, This person’s name 
is Anandrara Abmaram. He is desoended from the stook 
with the late Somji, who Was one generation fiu'tlior re- 
mpved from It; hut it was not in the least owing to the 
consanguinity that I selected him for the duty : it was 
solely on account of his own merit and fitneas for the 
employ.*’ 
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he gave material help fco the late Mr. Harry 
Borrodaile, then Collector of Ahmedabad, to 
Mr. Thomas Williamson, the Revenue Cotn- 
missioner of Gujarat, and to Mr, J. H. Pelly", 
the Collector of Gastoms. His services, how- 
ever, were taken over by the Bhavnagar Dur ■ 
bar, who employed him in various posts of 
trust and responsibility. Prom 1838 to 1811 
he Was Private Secretary to the heir-apparent, 
Thakor V’ajesingji, and became the Chief adviser 
to him on his assumption of power as ruler of 
Bhavnagar. In this office he continued till 
1847 A. 0., when he became Hewan to Thakor 
Akherajji, the successor of Thalcore Tajesingji. 
He remained in this post even during the reign 
of Thakor Jaswatsingji, who succeeded Thakor 
Akherajji. In 1857 a. c. he became Joint Pe- 
wanwithMr. Gaorishankar, attending chiefly tb 
the internal affairs of the State. 

On the assumption of the Dewanship, Mr, 
Gaorishankar found the State suffering from 
numerous evils. The procedure in vOghe in the 
Agency before the jurisdiction of the Snates v/aS 
classified was lax. Complaints, however trWiaf 
and fifivolous. when made even:,by ah 

V ' ft 
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subject of a Native State against its Chief, were 
entertained and heard by the Agency. Powers 
of interference were, in fact, exorcised by the 
Agency where no such powers existed. Again, 
there was no finality of procedure of any kind. 
And yet either for satisfaction of its orders or set- 
tlement of a dispute or complaint, the Agency 
had attached alarge portion of a rich district of 
the Bhavnagar State and villages in different dis- 
tricts. Besides, Mr. Gaorishankar found that 
his State had to mako an aggregate payment of 
Rs, 1,500 per month on account of no less than 
70 mohsuls, or impositions, by way of fine inflict- 
ed on it by the Agency for several claims against 
the State. To say nothing of the indignity of this 
standing imposition, the payment of fcho money 
was, in the then impecunious condition of the 
State, a real hardship. In a brief period, how- 
ever, Mr. Gaorsihankar managed to effect such 
satisfactory settlements of all the questions in 
dispute, that Colonel Lang, the Political Agent 
of Kathiawad, withdrew all the “ raohsuls" 
,aud freed the State from he^vy indignity and 
levy. 

The Junaghad State had set up a claim on 70 
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villages, several of whicli belonged to the Kundla 
and the rest to the Maliuva purganahs. So pro- 
tracted were the proceedings of this case, and 
so aorinaonious had the dispute become, that it 
was hopeless to anticipate its final termination in 
view of the las procedure then in vogue in the 
Agency. The Agency had issued attachments 
against these villages. In view of these unto- 
ward circumstances, Mr. G-aorishankar thought 
it advisable to amicably settle the case. The 
claim of Junaghad, whether well or ill-founded, 
was compounded in 1854, and a yearly payment 
of Es. 9, 000 was settled to be made by Bh^vna- 
gar to Junaghad, and the latter finally renounced 
its claim over the villages. This amicable 
settlement was made through the mediation of 
Colonel Lang, the Political Agent. Thus was 
brought to an end an acrimonious dispute last- 
ing over half a century. 

But by far the most serious hardship under 
which Mr. Caorishankar found the State suffer- 
ing was the threatening attitude assumed hy the 
Arab Sibandi force of the Tbakor, owing to 
his inability to pay the endrmons sum of 
lakhs of runees due to the Jam^dir of . thfc 
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Foice. This debt, though, m fact, not all due to 
the Jamaditr himself, was originally contracted 
in the following manner : — In former days it 
was the custom, amounting almost to a rule, in 
Kathiawad, that when any large loan was to be ^ 
had from a banker, a substantial guarantee, 
either of the Commandant of a Sibandi, or of a 
BsLroth or Bhd,t, &c., was invariably demanded 
by the money-lender, and a State could only 
contract a large debt after giving such a gua- 
rantee. On the man pledging his guarantee, a 
mcM or document was passed to him, and the 
guarantor had the power of enforcing the terms 
of the debt or its repayment or satisfaction. It 
was in this manner that the Jamd,d£(r had stood 
as a guarantee in some of the large debts 
contracted by Thakor Yakhatsingji, a former 
Ruler of the State. Again, the arrears of pay 
and allowances, long overdue to the Arab Force, 
which had been allowed to accumulate for a 
series of years, had conjetoan enormous amount. 
Owing to the inability of the Durbar to dis- 
charge these debts, the descendants of the 
Jarndddrs, Sdl^ and Ttilah, had, in A. D. 1836, 
taken possession of Mahuva, one of the richest 
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districts of the Blad-vnagar State. They had, 
by the effectual possession and supremacy of 
their power, become virtually the rulers of that 
district, and even the State Officer in charge 
of it was scarcely allowed to live in peace, A 
great many measures were suggested and 
adopted, but every one of them proved fruitless. 
So enormous was the amount of debt shown to 
the Political Officers of that day as due to the 
Jamddars by the Durbar, that they refused to 
assist the Durbar. As it was almost impossible 
to dislodge the Jamddars from the stronghold 
of Mahuva, and to recover possession of the 
district from them without bloodshed, Mr. 
Gaorishankar took the matter in hand soon 
after his appointment as Dewan. At this time 
the Political Agent desired the Bhd,vnagar 
Chief to send his Dewan to get the JamMaTS’', 
disputes settled. The Dewan was thereupon 
ordered by the Thakor Saheb to join the Poli- 
tical Agent’s camp, which he did accordingly. 
What with being deprived of his independence 
in a part of his territory— being reduced by the' 
British Government to the level of a comnapti'' 
subject in his own capital— what 
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slights of every conceivable nature which ho 
experienced at the hands of some of the Zilla 
oflicers, and now with two Jam'^dsirs — mere ser- 
vants of his State — forcibly taking possession of 
one of his richest districts, becoming its virtual 
rulers, and refusing to evacuate it on even fair 
terms,— the Thakor Saheb felt the burden of so 
many cares too much forbim. He is said to have 
declared to Mr. Gaorishankar, when the latter 
took his leave to go to the Political AgonPs 
camp, that ho would only consider himself a 
Chief when the Jamdddrs, with their Arab Force, 
were obliged to evacuate Mahuva. Before Mr. 
Gaorishankar left Bhdvnagar for the Political 
Agent’s camp, he went carefully through the 
great mass of inti’icatc and diflSbult accounts of 
several years’ standing relating to the different 
ti’ansactions and debts on which was based the 
sumallogedby the Jamidiirs as being due to thepa. 
The Jam^dilrs had fictitiously swollen the total of 
thesedebtsto around sum of Rs. 72,00,000, andas 
until the Political Agent was satisfied that either 
this large amount was really fictitious, or that the 
Durbar wgs able tp pay it it was no wonder 
that he refused to assist Ihe Darbar in its endea- 
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vour to force the Arab Sibaiidi to evacuate the 
stroughold of Mahuwd.. Mr. Gaorishankar 
remained with Coloued Lang continuously for 
eleven mouths, and was at length enabled to 
demonstrate convincingly to that officer that 
the accounts which the Jamadars had submitted 
were all fictitious. The guaranteed debts were 
utterly misrepresented, for many of thorn, which 
had been already directly satisfied by the Dur- 
bar, were included by the Jamadars in their 
statements as outstandings still due to them. 
.Again, the guarantee of the Jamaddrs with 
regard to those loans which were advanced to 
the Durbar by bankers residing in British terrD 
tories had, in consequonco of Bhdvnagar itself 
and its 116 villages having been declared by 
the British Governmont as intra-jurisdictional> 
become inefli'ectual, for these bankers’ oonld Aow 
sue the Durbar and recover from it under a 
decree of the British Civil Court. Having thus 
disposed of the guarantee question, which in- 
volved the large sum of Es. 60,00,000, the 
remaining question about the debts due to the 
Jamddars personally was taken in hand* On^;a 
: Cbfisideyation of aljl these points, §nd 
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mination of the accounts pi’oduced by Mr. Grao- 
rishankar, Colonel Lang came to the conclusion 
that out of the enormous sum of Rs. 72,00,000 
claimed by the Jamdddrs, Rs. 3,26,000 was all 
that was really due to them. On the Jamddai’s 
agreeing to receive this sum, a release document 
was obtained from them, and Colonel Lang 
wrote to the Thakor Saheb to pay off the sum 
he had found due to the Jamdd4rs. The Jama- 
ddrs had also laid claim to the village of 
Kumbhan, but the claim being found untenable, 
they withdrew it by Colonel Lang’s order. So 
pleased was the old Thakor Saheb with the 
satisfactory result of this long-standing dispute 
that Mr. Graocishankalr’s pay was doubled, and 
he was otherwise handsomely rewarded for his 
faithful services. Colonel Lang reported the 
whole matter to Goverment. 

During the course of this investigation. Colonel 
Lang, finding that the claims of the Jam4d4rs 
were mostly fictitious, ordered them to evacuate 
the stronghold and district of Mahuwii ; bub 
on his visit to Bhavnagar in Samvat 1905, A.D, 
1849, be learnt, that although the Jam£- 
dstrs had agrebd to act up to, his order, they had 
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noi} nctuaUy carried it out. He tliereforo 
ordered a company of an Infantry Regiment to 
be sent against thorn, whereupon the Jamhdfirs 
finally evacuated the fort of Mahuwfi, and pro- 
ceeded to Taldjd. 

At Taldjd, it was soon found that the Jamddfirs 
wei’e noi on tlic side of peace. Rrcynent riots 
occurred between thorn and tho people. It was 
accordingly thought expedient to remove them 
to Bhavnagar. There a great riot occurred in 
1803. Tho Jamdddrs established themselves on 
the Gogo durwazA, or the City gate, on the road 
loading towards Gogo, and occupied it. It was 
a strong and commanding position, in which a 
handful of men with a few matchlocks could 
keep the city at thoir mercy. They were re- 
peatedly warned to desist from thoir unriily 
conduct. His Highness the Thakor iSaheb felt 
thoir conduct insulting and vexatious ; but 
Bhavnagar being then under British laws and 
regulations, it was found impossible for the Dur- 
bar itself to take any measures other than those ■ 
, of persuasion. 

Several efforts were made to persuade tij6' 
Jain4,!iArB to evacuate the City gate, - 

'■i' 
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refused to do so until all their claims and .de- 
mands wore satisfied. The Agency was now 
appealed to when Mr. Gaorishankar was not 
in Bhavnagar. Mr. Coulson, then First Assist- 
taut to the Political Agent and I^^agistratG of 
the 116 villages, came to Bhdvnagar to porsuado 
the Jamdddrs to evacuate the gate, but his efforts 
being frustrated, he collected a fow police sepoys 
from the Gogo district, and with the help of tho 
Durbari Sibandi, resolved to carry tho gate by 
assault. A gun from the Durbar was also kept 
I’eady, and tho 'Jamfidars were apprised that 
unless they evacuated the gate within certain 
stated hours, the City gate would bo bombarded 
and carried by assault. The Jaraildttrs now 
assumed a threatening attitude, and finally re-' 
fused either to evacuate the gate or make any 
submission until all their claims and demands 
were satisfied. Bloodshed was immiuent, and 
the pillage of the City -by the Arabs and other 
Consequential ornmes socrood inevitable; but 
most fortunately Mr. Gaorishankar came upon 
tile scone at this critical moment, and per- 
suaded Mr. Coulson of the folly of the step ho 
was taking. The just claims and demands of 
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tlie JamAdars were finally liquidated at once, and 
they were allowed to leave tfie Bfiaynagai’ ter- 
ritory witliout molestation. Thus, tfirougli tlie 
foresight and wisdom of Mr. Graorisliaiikar, the 
evils that would undoubtedly have followed 
were ultimately averted. 

In 1852 Thakor Saheb Vajesingji, who was 
now 72 years of age, and who had reignod for 
S6 years, died, and was succeeded by his eldest 
grandson, Akherfijji, otherwise callod Ddjirdji, 
then 35 years of ago. Some years before his 
death, Thakor Sahob Vajesingji had conceived 
the idoa of granting to each of his younger 
sons, Ndrsingji and Akhubd, the entire purga* 
nabs of Mahuwa and Kundla in gras, or for 
maintenance, as cadets of the house. Owing to 
the paramount influence which Bai Nanibd,, 
mother of the two Cadets and wife of the Thahdr 
Sahob Vajesingji, had over her husband, the 
idea conceived by the Thakor Saheb daily gained 
a firm footing in his mind. One of the cadets, 
hfEirsingji, was in possession of the Kund]^, pur- 
ganah, though virtually as a manager on behalf 
of the State; and Akhuhh4 would iikewii^e 
„haV,^ >e,en put in possession of the, 
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purgauali, were it not for tlio aocidont by 
wbioli tlie iDossGSsion of tbis pnrganali was 
tbcn beld I)y the Arab Jamdddrs. Tho hoir- 
apparent, Kunutr Shii Bhavsingji, who had 
died before hia father, had opposed tho Thakor 
Saheb’a intention. Mr. Gaorishankar, being 
then tho chief adviser of the Thakor Sahob, 
never countenanced his intentions, for tho sim- 
ple reason that the alienation of tho two richest 
and most impori-ant pnrganali s of tho State 
would amount to a virtual dismemberment of 
the State, and tho wise custom laid down by 
former rulers of BhAvnagar of granting only 
■ three villages to a cadet of the house would 
have been sot aside. All persuasion on tho 
part of tho old Thakor Sahob proving for a 
time inoffoctual, the hoir-apparent appealed 
to tho Agency. Ultimately, tho matter was 
submitted for the arbiti’ament of tho Govern- 
ment of Bombay, who ruled that they could only 
, permit a grant to tho cadets, which was in con- 
formity with the capabilities and tho custom of 
the State. Two years 'later, when Mr. Gaori- 
shahkar assumed the Dewanship of the State, 
he brought the bid Thakor Saheb to yield to the 
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advice of fclie Government, TT'liiob, in fact, was 
Ills own advice from the first. Accordingly, in 
1849, Tliakor Vajesingji granted three villages to 
each of his sous, Narsing;ji and Akherajji, and 
three villages to each of his grandsons, Jaswat- 
singji, Rupsingji, and Devisingji. 
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CIIAPTEE IIT. 

Civil and Criminal Jdbisdiction oj? 

Bhavnagar, 

Aklierdjji died in, 1852, after a short and un- 
eventful reign, ■without male issue, but leaviug 
one daughter, Bakiiver Bai, and was sucoeodod 
by bisbrother Jaswatsingji, who was now twenty- 
seven years of age. The direct lino having 
become extinct, the Mamlatdar of Gogo came 
over to Bhavnagar to take possession, on behalf 
of the British Government, of the 116 villages 
under the British regulations, on the plea that 
a brother could not inherit this portion of the 
estate- This plea was supported both by the 
Collector of Abmedabad, Mr. G. W. Hadow, and 
the Settlement Officer, Mr. Alexander Eogers. 
The Political Agent, Colonel (then Major) Barr, 
however, supported the Minister, Azam Gaori- 
shankar, and mentioned that Jaswatsingji^s 
claims to succeed were well founded. As the 
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matter did not admit of a long discussion, the 
Bombay Government acquiesced iii the views 
of the Political Agent, and held that Jaswatsiugji 
was entitled to succeed, and addressed that Ohief 
a congratulatory letter. 

In 1857 the Ahmedabad Police interfered in 
Bhavnagar aflairs, bringing false charges against 
certain of the chief officials of the State, with the 
result that the 116 villages aforesaid were placed 
under the Kathiawad Political Agency (subject, 
however, to the Zilla Courts), agreeably to Act 
VI. of 1869, and an Assistant Political Agent, 
invested with the powers and authority of a 
Magistrate, was appointed. 

Under an order of the Government of Bombay, 
No. 1819, dated 15th Apiul 1859, Mr. (now 
Sir) J. B. Peile was appointed to enquire into, 
and report on, the various claims which the Bh^v-* 
nagar Durbar had against the British Govern- 
ment, and also on the relations of that Durbar 
with our Government. Mr. Poile, after a length- 
ened enquiry, reported the result to Govern- 
ment on the 26th November 1859, through the 
Beyenue Commissioner for Alienations, Boi^h^j^y 
, ilhiArebort. although it abounded, acoordi&ivM 
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Sir. Gaoriahankarj in manj inaccurate state- 
menta of facts, dealt in a coiuprohensivo manner 
with nearly all the matters at issue. There is no 
need to take the reader through the various 
' phases of this controversy, but one or two 
chief features of it may be briefly touched 
upon in this place. One of the points at issue 
between the Bhavnagar Durbar and the British 
Government was the tribute payable by the 
State. At the date of tho Treaty of Bassoin , 
(1803*4), wlioimby the Peishwa coded his rights 
to Government, the amount of the tribute stood 
at^ Es. 11,651 per year. In 3816 it was in- 
creased to Es. 32,000, which, by exchange, came 
to Es. 35,200. Eight years after this it was 
raised by about fifty per cent,, which brought it 
to Es. 63,730. In 1835, or ten years later, it 
was enhanced by another ten per cent., which 
brouglit the sum to Es. 50,102. But scarcely 
a year had passed when another ten per cent, 
was added to the sum, with five per cent, in the 
villages geographically included in the Dhan- 
dbnkh, Ednpur, and Qogo districts. This brought 
hp the tribute to Es. 68,814. The Blulvnagar 
Durbar cojitinually protested against thoso ip- 
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cx’omonts. It dispuierl the right of tlio British 
dovovuraeiit to increase the tribute. The result 
was a partial abatenaent made iix 1840, when the 
domand of Government was fixed at Es. 53,000 
a year for a period of thirty years. This lease 
waste expire in 1870, hut finding evovj’protcsi a.* 
tion and appeal fruitless, the ITiakor Sahob 
continued making tlic annual payment of the 
tribute to the British Govommont. But after 
Mr. I^oile’s report the long-pending dispute was 
finally settled by an agroeinont made betwben 
Sir George Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, on 
tho one part, and H. H. Sir Jaswatsingji, the 
Tbakor Sabeb of Bhfivnagav, on iho.ofbov, 
whereby tho amount of trilwte payable by BlnlV" 
a agar was fixed at Es. 52,000 per year in per- 
petuity, with no liability to increase hereafter. 

But by far tho greatest hardship and linuu- 
liation which Bhdvnagar was put to was that 
tho State had been dopi’ived of its vested right 
of tho exercise of independent civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction in that part of its territory com- 
prising the IIG villages which formerly paid 
tfibuto to tho Poishwa. The status of tho Tlm^l 
kor Sahob was thus reduced to the 'levoiiof'#-' 
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subject in bis own icmtory and in hia own capi- 
tal. Mr. Toilo suggested a scbemc, tbe result of 
which, if carried out, would be that BhtWnagar 
would withdraw itself altogether from the action 
of the Regulations. The Bombay Government 
cousiderod that there were strong grounds for 
making this jurisdiction question a matter of 
compromise. Accordingly, the Government of 
Sir George Clerk proposed a compromise where- 
by they agreed to concede as a favour, and not 
as a matter of right, the transfer of Bhilvnagar 
itself, with Wudwii, Sihor, and ten subordinate 
villages from the district of Qogo to the Kathid- 
wfid Political Agency. This settlement was 
made on the 22ud December, ISGO. But there 
was no tangible reason why the rest of the 
villages, 103 in number, should not likewise bo 
rc-transferred to thoThakor Saheb’s jurisdiction 
under’ the Kathiawad Political Agency, when the 
thirteen villages, including the two most impor- 
tant capital towns, were agreed to be so trans- 
ferred. W itii unabated vigour Mr. Gaorisharikar 
continued to press the subject upon the notice of 
’Government, Meanwliile, the agreement of De- 
cember 1860 was subjnittod to the Government 
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of India with a proposal to embody it further 
in an Act of the Legislature. A question then 
arose as to by which Council tlie Act should be 
passed — -by the Bombay Legislative Councilj or 
the Council of the G-overuor- General of India? 
That question was referred for tho opinion of Mr, 
Bitchie, a former Law Member of the Council of 
the Government of India. He at once laid his 
finger on the essential point, and raised a very 
important side- question which vitally affected 
the status of the whole Province of KathiAwd-d. 
The question raised was— whether or not Ea- 
thisiwdd was a foreign territory ? Mr. Ritchie 
pointed out that if the Province of Kathidwikl bo 
doeraed a foreign Province, and not part of the 
British territories, the re-transference of juris- 
diction over the villages could he effected by 
the Government in their executive, and not ip 
their legislative, capacity, ‘^for,” observed Mr. 
Ritchie, “ if the Province of Katliifiwdd be 
“ deemed a foreign Province, not forming part of 
'Her Majesty’s Dominions in India, the transfer 
" of Bbavnagar and the ten villages from the 
“jurisdiction of Ahmedabad to that ofKathiawd)d 
“ cannot be effected by the proposed Bill or fey'; 
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“ any act of oithorLogislaturo; for the transfci’ of 
“ a portion of British territory in India to a 
“ foreign State is, of course, not a fit subject for 
“ legislation at all. Moi’eovor, it would fall within 
“ the prohibition of the India Oouncirs Act, 
“ against any legislation affecting the allegiance 
“ of the inhabitants to Hor Majosty, or the Sovc- 
“ roignty, or Dominion of the Crown, over that 
“ part of Her Majesty’s Dominions i and sup- 
“ posing the agreement with the Thakor to have 
“ been properly ratified in England, the transfer 
“ to a foi oigu State will already have been effected 
“ by that agreement considered as a Treaty, and 
“ the towns and villages transferred by it wonld 
“ no longer, be in British India, or within the 
“jurisdiction, for purposes of legislation, of the 
“ Governor-Qoucral in Council or the Governor 
“of Bombay in Council.” Mr. Eitchie, lastly, 
came to the conclusion tliat if Kathiawdd was a 
foreign territory, the Executive Government 
might do what was wanted, but he warned the 
Legislature against having anything to do with 
it. It thus became actually necessary to first 
determine the political status of Kathijtwad, 
Le., whether or not Katbiciwad. was a foreign 
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territory boforo tlio subject — tbon being consi- 
dered by the Government of India — could be 
finally settled. 

Under these oh’cumstances, the question 
relating to the political status of Eathiawfid was 
referred back to the Government of Bombay. 
Although it was actually settled by the Homo 
Government in 1858, it neveitheloss involved a 
great deal of research, and elicited different 
opinions from different minds. It was discussed 
amongst British officers themselves without 
reference to the Chiefs of the Province, and, 
therefore, it natiu’ally was, to a great extent, 
full of inaccurate information and facts. The 
late Governor, Sir Bartle Erere, in a Minute, 
dated the 21st March 1863, illogically askod — 
“ If the British Crown is not the Sovereign, 

and does not claim the allegiance of the 
“inhabitants of Eathiawfid as its subjects,— 
“ who is the Sovereign, and to whom is allegiaiico 
“ due ? ” It would seem that ho had lost sight 
of the fact that neither tbe Peninsula of 
EathiawM, when taken as a whole, nor its 
inhabitants, were one component part of ,a 
territory, but that the Province was divided, 
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tlie different divisions and tlioir inlrabifcanta 
were never British subjects, but were subject to 
general States, to vfhom alone the inhabitants 
owned allcgianoo. Of Kathidwcffl, indeed, it 
might bo said, as Oavour said of Italy, that it 
was “ a geographical expression/' It is unneces- 
sary, however, to enter into a discussion on this 
point. Sir Bartlo Frore was supported by his 
Council, and several other subordinate officers 
gave in similar opinions. The matter was then 
submitted to the Government of India, by 
Avhom it was finally referred to tho Secretary of 
State in Council. Tho decision of the Secretary 
of State in Council was comraunioaied in a des- 
patch, Wo. 5-1, dated tho 31st Augu&tl864, to the 
Government of India. “It is sufficient to say,” 
said tho Secretary of Slato, “ that tho Chiefs 
“ of Kathiitwiid have received formal assur- 
“ ance from the British Government that their 
rights will he respected, and that the Home 
“ Government of India, so lately as 1858, ropu- 
“ diated the opinion that the Province of Kathifi- 
“ yrfid was British teimitory or its inhabitants 
“ British subjects.” Further onheremarked 
“ But we have never exerplsod tho ifight to apply 
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" our civil and criminal codes of procednro to 
“ JEatbiiiwadj and whatever reforms we have iH" 
“ troduced have boon made in such a manner 
as to ensure the co-operation and snpportof the 
“ Chiefs. It has been our aim not to undermine 
“ their authority and independence, nor to uA- 
“ dertake the internal administration of the 
‘‘Province.” By this authoritative decision of 
the highest British tribunal the Province of Eia- 
thidwdd was once more finally declared to be a 
foreign territory, and no Act of the Legislature 
was passed on the subject; but negotiation with 
the Tha’kor Saheb of Bhavnagar was resumed by 
the Bombay Government. It oventually ended 
by a Notification, dated the 29tli January 1866, 
and published at page 197 of the Bombay Govetn~ 
merit Gazette of that year. By this Notification 
the Government of Bombay restored to th© 
Bhavnagar Durbar their right of exercising inde- 
pendent jurisdiction over the 1 16 villages, inclu- 
ding the capital city of Blidvnagar itself. It wAS 
declared that these villages which belonged to 
the Chief of Bhavnagar were removed from thO; 
j.st Pebruary 1 866 from the jurisdiction of tj^A 
treyafitiCj oivil, and criminal courts of 
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bay Presidency* and transferred to the super- 
vision of the Political Agency in Kathidwfid, on 
the same conditions as to juinsdiction as the 
villages of the taluka of the Thakor of Bhitvna- 
gar heretofore in that Province. 

Th,us, after the lapse of more than half a cen- 
tary, the fond hope cberished by the lato Tha- 
kor Vajosingji that he would leave to posterity 
the ancient possessions of his house undiminished 
in territorial strengtli and power was realized 
though not in his regime but in that of his 
grandson. In fighting for the just rights of 
his master, the path of Mr. Gaoinshaiikar was 
beset with difSculties of no ordinary charactor. 
Every time an appeal was made to Govornmont 
it met with steadfast refusal; but Mr. Oaori- 
shankar was not daunted by such refusal in 
his ^efforts to obtain a fair hoainng for his 
master. Ho was plainly told tliat ultimate 
Success in the case was simply impossible, but 
Mr. Oaorishankar’ s motto in this, as indeed m 
all other similarly diOicult matters, had always 
been, that “ porsovoranco is tho mother of 
good luck,” Colonel Lang, who had thoroughly 
studied tho case and had taken a- loading part 
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in Helping Mr. GaorisHankar, on hearing of this 
satisfactory result, wrote to Major Barr, in the 
following terms : — 

“ I was delighted to see what a good, and, on 
the whole, equitable settlement Government 
had made for the Bhdvnagar Thakor. It must, 
indeed, be quite a new life to him in his family 
and adherents, and Gaggd, Oza* and Santokrdm 
deserve at the Thabor’a hands the very best he 
has to give them^ and whether rewarded as 
they desei’ve to be or not for all their persevering 
and zealous exertions on behalf of their master's 
rights and dignity, they must feel the highest 
gratification at the complete success which has 
crowned all their honest and praiseworthy exer- 
tions. Pray, tell Gagg4 Ozi, with my best re- 
gards and kindest remembfianoes, how glad I 
am to hear this good news, and how sincerely 
I sympathise in all the well-deserved feelings of 
pride he must entertain." 

His Highness Jaswatsingji was not slow to 
appreciate the services of his faithful Minister. 

conviction came spontaneously home to hith ; 
tilj|ath 0 could not have regained both his, per?, j|. 

; "The familiar natne gf Mr. OaoristaHltirr.j 
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sonal indop6nclen.ce in Bliiivnagai’ and liis juris- 
diction and powers but for the incessant anxiety, 
care, perseverance, tact, and judgment, and devo- 
tion evinced by his trusted minister for his mas- 
ter’s interests. Deeply imbued with a sense of 
the value of Mr. Gaorishankar’s services, he felt 
himself bound to recognize tbem in tbe most 
public manner. At a Durbar held by him^ Sir 
Jaswatsiugji bestowed the village of Turkhd, of 
tho Botdd purganali, in perpetuity on Azam 
Gaorisliankar. At the same time the village of 
Knmblidn, of the Mahuwa pui’ganah, was bes- 
towed on the same terms on Mr. Santokr^m 
Dosdi, Other offieers and. subordinates were 
also handsomely rewarded. 

But though tho transfer of jurisdiction thus 
effected was final, and was made in perfect good 
faith, a technical flaw was some time after dis- 
covered, the effect of which was virtually to 
upset the arrangement made in 1866. It hap- 
pened in this way. Some time before thf 
publication of the Government Notification in 
1 866, a suit* was ponding in the court of the 

^ Datnodcir Goi’dhaiij Pofendaiifc, Pspraia Eaaji. (do. 
ceased, by bis sons and heirs), Plaintiff, see Ind’nn Paw 
Bcports, Bombay Series, 'Vol. t., pp. 367-461, 
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MunsifF of Gogo for the recovery of a piece of 
land situated in Gaagli, one of the villages 
mentioned in the schedule! On appeal the High 
Court at Bombay remanded the case for a trial 
de novo. The suit was pending in the Court 
of the Judge of Ahmedabad when the notifica- 
tion in question was issued in 1866. The de- 
fendant to the suit now objected that the Judge 
had lost his jurisdiction in the matter, by reason 
of the fact that the village of Gangli had ceased 
to be a village under the jurisdiction of his Court. 
The Judge overruled the objection, and the Mun- 
siff’s decree, which the Court of the Assistant 
Judge had reversed, was re-affirmed. The de- 
fendant then preferred a special appeal to the 
High Court : the High Court upheld the Judge’s 
order. They thought that if the territory 
had actually been ceded, the cession wfould' 
destroy the jurisdiction; but they beld that it 
had not been ceded because the Crown had no 
authority to Cede any territory at all. The 
Government of India, which was no party to 
the suit, heard of tho decision, and it disturbed 
them. With the permission of the High Courts 
ab.a, by an arrangement with the parHesn#ted 
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Goverament intervened. The case "was re-argued 
upon, some new materials before the High Court, 
who, however, adhei'ed to their opinion. The 
case then went up to the Privy Council, who deli- 
vered their judgment^' on the 28th March 1876. 
The Privy Council declined to endorse the 
opinion of the High Court of Bombay, that it 
was beyond the power of the British Crown, 
without the concurrence of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, to make any cession within the jmhsdic" 
tion of any of tho Courts of the British Govern- 
ment in time of peace to a Foreign State, 
The Council at the same time guarded itself 
against expressing any opinion on the impor- 
tant point — whether or not Kathiawad was 
foreign territory. 

Under these oircumstauces it became neces- 
sary for the Government of India to adopt 
active and immediate measures. Because the 
High Court threatened to execute the decree it 
had passed in the Gangli case, it was appre- 
hended that every proceeding which was held 
during the interval would be questioned as 

^ Eepoxted at jJp. 367-461, Vol. 1., Law Reports, 
Bombay Sories. 
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illegalj though done in perfect good faith. It 
was also feared that since the central jail was 
situated in Bhavnagar itself, the prisoners 
confined therein, numbering oyer 200, might 
perhaps be declared to have been legally so 
confined in British territory, and a writ of 
habeas corpus might be taken out to liberate 
them all. This critical state of things neces- 
sitated prompt action. The Government of 
India, after issuing a fresh Notification, dated 
the 5th December, 1876, introduced a Bill* into 
the Supreme Legislative Council on the follow 
ing clay (6th December, 1876,) and it was read 
and passed at a single sitting of the Council. 
This Notification and Act SX. of 1876 had the 
effect not only of giving validity to the proceed- 
ings of 1866 of the Government of Bombay, 
but of setting at regt, for all time to come, freah, 
litigation consequent upon the detection of the 
technical flaw referred to above. Thus, after 
a lapse of ten years, the final solution of the 
question of the exercise of independent jurisdic‘> 
tion by the rulers of BhAvnagar was brongh,t 
* It laeoame Act No. XX. of 1870 (the BhAtnagai 
j ■tti.th'reteoeiieotiYe elTeot to the 1st of February, 
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about in a manner wliicii left notbing more to 
bo desired. Altbougb tlie State of Bhuvnagar 
■was at this time under Joint Administration, it 
fell to Mr. Gaorisbankar to take a prominent 
part in bringing about its final settlement. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Internal Reforms. 

In tlie matter of education, Mr. Gaorisliankar 
saTV he had before him a very delicate task to 
perform. On the one hand, he realizied the evils 
arising from habits of indolence and from want 
of systematic training for young men aspiring 
to a career in the State ; on the other, it was a 
period when steps taken to establish an institu- 
tion in which young men should receive sound 
education were viewed by parents with a certaih 
amount of suspicion and prejudice. But his 
firmness and good Sense prevailed. Hetookmea^ ^ 
sures to establish a Vernacular School in Bbi'^ ■' 
nagar, and sent his own sons there to complete 
the course of instruction they had received at 
Gogo. A school was also established at Mahuw^, 
and every successive year of his administration 
witnessed the establishment of an incroasihg 
number of schools. His efforts met with the,; 
anhreoiation of Mr. (now Sir) Theodo:rev!^p;pM ;! 
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then Educational Inspector of tlie Northern 
Division of the Presidency of Bombay. In his 
Report for 1855-56, Mr, Hope, referring to edu- 
cation in Eathi4wad, said that “much interest 
“ in education is taken by his (the Bhftvnagar 
“Thakor’s) Chief Kai’bhari, Gaorishankar Udaya- 
“shankar.” In 1856 an Anglo-Vernacular School 
was established in Bhdvnagar ; but by far the 
greatest difficulty he had to face was m respect 
of the establishment of a Girls’ School in Bh4v- 
nagar. This difficulty he also got over, and 
in course of time a Girls’ School was established, 
and the services of a Schoolmistress secured for 
it. Eor its good efforts to promote education, 
the Durbar received the approbation of Govern- 
ment from time to time. In para. 288 of his 
Report, dated 25th November 1859, Mr, J. B. 
Peile, Political Agent of Kathiawad, said that 
“ the Durbar is visibly and propeidy embarrassed 
“in attempting to assimilate its influence in 
Gogo and Dhandhuka with that in the Kathia- 
“ wad States. Yet in the possessions that have 
“ been the subject of my Report, a praisewoidhy 
“ activity has been evinced in the cause of edu- 
cation, the- proportion of school to villages 
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“ being 1 in 33 ; wbex’eas the genoral average in 
“ the Gujardt collectorates is 1 in 117. InBhav- 
“nagar the liberality of the Durbar in building 
“and improving school-houses has already ex- 
“ cited the approbation of Government.” 

Mr. Graoriahankar was, the adviser of Thakor 
Jaswatsingji in the matter of maintaining a 
steady friendship and offering every help 
to the British Government during the period 
of the Indian Mutiny,. Bhavnagar’s unflinching 
alliance to British interests at this crisis is a 
well-known fact, and there are reports extant 
by the political officers of the Province on this 
subject. It was, doubtless, owing to the atti- 
tude which the State maintained at this trying 
period, and to tho reforms introduced by 
Thakor Jaswatsingji, that he was created a 
Knight Commander of the Star of India in 
1867, In February of that year the Thakor 
Saheb was summoned to Bombay by Sir Bartle 
Prere for the ceremony of investiture. Mr. Gao- 
rishankav accompanied His. Highness to Bombay. 
The Durbar was held at the Parel Government 
House in February 1867. Addressing the Thakor 
daswatsingji, Sir Bartle Frere remarked 
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“ Youi’ Highness has set an excellent example 
to the Chiefs of Western India in providing, 
otherwise than by personal attention,, for the 
due discharge of your judicial duties. I liave 
seen the printed Code of regulations for the 
guidance of all your courts, and I am assured 
that it embodies much that is valuable and 
adapted to your dominions in the spirit of the 
moi’e elaborate Codes of British India. Major 
Keatinge teUs we that you have appointed 
judicial officers— -selected for their probity and 
intelligence — for the special duty of administer- 
ing justice ; that they ai-e fairly paid, and not 
subject to capricious removal. If your High- 
ness will take care that all these safeguards for 
the administration of justice are made as per- 
manent as possible, your Highness will secure 
not only the approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but you will establish a permanent claim 
to be regarded as a benefactor to -your people 
and a bright example to other Princes.” 

About this time it was foifc that the scions of 
the Kathiilwdd Chiefs did not receive the educa- 
tion which was to fit them for the responsible 
duties of rulers in after-life. Mr. Gaorishankar 
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took up tli6 idea, and offered to lend support 
on belialf of his State to an institution haYing 
for its object the education of the young Chiefs 
and nobles of Kathiiwdd. Other Chiefs followed 
suit, and the project took firm root. In 1868, 
after the return of Tbakor Sir Jaswatsingji 
from a pilgrimage to Benares, his eldest son, 
Takhtsingji, the present ruling Chief, accom- 
panied by the Minister, Azam G-aorishankar 
Udayashankar, went to Eajkot, to attend the 
ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
Rhjkumdr College. 

To introduce an efficient system of public 
works in BlidYuagar, Mr. Oaorishankar engaged, 
on the advice of Colonel Keaiinge, the services 
of Mr. Claude Moncton as State Engineer. With 
his help plans and estimates were got ready for 
a central jail at Bhdvnagar. The expenditure 
was sanctioned, and the jail is now one of the 
finest buildings in Bhavnagar. There were no 
roads or public buildings to speak of in any 
parts of the State, but these wants were supplied 
one by one with the help of the establishment of 
a department of public works. 

TJuring the year 1869, Devisingji and 
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siagji, younger brothers of Sir Jaswatsiiigji, 
died, and the Thakor, whose health had been 
ailing daring the last year or two, grew weaker 
day by day. Seeing the prospects of recovery 
well nigh hopeless, the Thakor made a will, one 
of the clauses of which referred to Mr. Gaori- 
shankar and the future management of the 
State, in the following terms : — 

“ I heartily trust in Azam Gaorishankar 
d’dayashankar, who has been administering my 
dominion excellently and with honest principles 
in all its affairs since the time of my late ancestor, 
Thakor Shri Yajesingji (i.e., since three gener- 
ations'). I attribute the present good condition 
of my State entirely to him, and have full faith 
that he will take great interest in its future wel- 
fare. It is, therefore, my will and desire that 
during the minority of my heir-apparent, Takht- 
singji, he should take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of the entire management of my dominion, 
and that it should be supervised by the Political 
Agent in KathiAwAd on behalf of the British 
Government, If, however, Azam Gaorishankar 
considers it necessary to conduct the manage- 
ment of my State by means of a hogency, ho 
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may do so and manage the business of my State 
in co-operation with two or three Ixonourable 
persons from amongst my old and faithful ser- 
vants, their selection being made through the 
Political Agent.” 

Thakor Jaswatsingji died on the 11th April 
1870, in the sixteenth year of his reign, leaving 
behind him four widows, besides the mother of 
the heir to the gadit who died during his life- 
time. Jaswatsingji left two sons, Takhtsingji 
and Juwausingji. Takhtsingji, the eldest son 
of Jaswatsingji by Hariba, daughter of Jadeja 
Surabhai, of Rajpur, was born on the 6th 
January 1856. He was thus only fourteen 
years of age when his father died. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

Joint Administration in Bhavnagak. 

Information of Sir Jaswatsingji’s death was in 
due course communicated to the Political Agent 
of Kathidwdd, Colonel Anderson. Colonel An- 
derson wrote to Mr. Gaorishankar on the 
13th April 1870, expressing his deep regret at 
the Thakor Saheb’s death and offering his sym- 
pathy to the Thakor Saheb’s family. Pending 
a decision by the Bombay Government as to the 
future administration of the State, the Political* 
Agent entrusted the Dewan with the respon- 
sibility of the administration of Bhavnagar. The 
Assistant Political Agent in charge of theGohel- 
wad Prant, Captain L. Russel, instructed him 
to count up the State treasury. 

But the important question now was as to 
the management of the State during the minor- 
ity of the young Takhtsingji. Colonel Ander- 
son had already repoi’ted to Government on the 
subject, Mr. Gaorishankar had views of hia 
oiyn as to the form which the future manage- 
ment of the State should take, and how it 
cCuld be made most consonant with the wishes of 
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the bulk of the people of Bhd,vnagar, as well as 
expedient under the circumstances. To place 
the Government in possession of his ideas, he 
sent his nephew, Mr Samaldas, then Chief 
Nyayildhish, or Head of the Judicial Depart- 
ment, to Bombay, with instructions to confer 
with the Governor, 8ir Seymour Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Samaldas proceeded to .Mahableshwar 
and met the Governor, who, however, asked 
that Mr. Gaorishankar be invited to Poona. 
Mr. Gaorishankar, on receipt of the message, 
prepared to leave Bhdvnagar, informing the 
Political Agent at Eajkot of the invitation 
which took him to Poona and leaving the 
affairs of the State in charge of Desai Santokram 
Shevakram. He had several interviews with 


Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, in course of which he 
impressed the Governor with his ability, tact, 
and judgment. 

At last the Government decided on the experi- 
ment of a Joint Administration during the minor- 
ity of Thakor Saheb Takhtsingji. It was to con- 


sist of a European Administrator acting in con- 
junction with Azam Gaorishankar lldayashankar, 
the experienced Minister of the State. 
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European officers were named for the office, but 
whom to select was the mostiinportant question. 
Mr, Gaorishankar, after consulting several of his 
European friends, agreed to have Mr. E. H. Per- 
cival, G.S., then Assistant Collector of ShoMpur* 
The result of the experiment, which was the fi|*st 
of its kind introduced into Kathid,w^d, has shown 
the wisdom of this system of Joint Administration. 
It has been tried in several cases, and found to 
■answer in many places satisfactorily, but no- 
where has it been so successful as in Bhavnagar. 
On this subject no testimony can be more con- 
vincing than that of an independent observer and 
a sound politician. late Sir David Wedder- 

burn, li.P,, came to India in 1870-77, and visited 
Bh&vnagar and Palitdnd. among other places. 
He recorded his experiences in a paper on the 
“ Protected Princes of India” which he con- 
tributed to the Nineteenth Uevtnry for July 
1878. Speaking of the arrangements made for 
the administration of Native States during the 
minority of their Chiefs, Sir David remarked : 

“ Perhaps the most successful of all arrange- 
ments has been that of ‘ Joint Administrators,’ 
such as was adopted by the Bombay Govern- 
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menfc for^ tlie State of Bliavnagar, Here a 
member of the Civil Service was appointee] to 
administer the State during a minority, in con- 
nection vitli a Brahman of high character and 
great experience, the Minister of a former Chief. 
These two Administrators exercised jointly the 
same powers as had been enjoyed by the late 
Thakor ; a happy blending of European and 
Native ideas was accomplished, whereby local 
opinion was in unison many reforms 

which appeared dosirl'lJle from ai^Bnglish point 
of view ; while, in other cases, the danger was 
avoided of injuring the people— ^^s they are so 
frequently injured iu Iudkpd.by efiiergetic endea- 
vours to do them good against their will. The 
Native Minister, thoroughly understanding his 
own countrymen, kept his European colleague 
clear of the besetting error of forcing on changes 
beneficial in themselvesbut premature. Among 
other merits, this arrangement has maintained 
a continuity of men and measures, and will 
leave the State in a condition fitted for the 
resumption of Native rule when the youUg ThU' 
kor attains his majority. Under the systmu' 
of tToint Administrators, the cheap and 
8 
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macliinery of iTative rule has been used to carry 
out the more enlightened principles of the British 
Government. How far is it possible to govern 
India generally in a similar manner and with 
similar results ? ” 

Meanwhile, the young Chief joined theR^jku- 
mir College at Rajkot, he being one of the first 
to enter it. 

The first great measure taken in hand by 
the Joint Administration was the entire reform 
of the revenue system — a task for which both 
Administrators were singularly well qualified j 
the one by his experience of the British revenue 
system in the neighbouring British districts in 
Gujardit, the other by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the local customs. A hhdtdhundi 
or cash settlement for four years, namely 1872, 
’73, 74, ’75, was shortly inti;oduo 0 d by them, 
and the system has been continued with excel- 
lent results. The levy of cash settlement was 
previously introduced into some of the districts 
to which it was most suited. It should be men- 
I tioned here that, in preparing the accurate data 
whereupon the Ichdtdbundi system was based, 
the Joint Administration, had the loyal assistance 
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of the then Revenue Commissioner, Mr. "Vaje- 
shankar, the eldest son of Mr. Gfaorishankar. 

About this time the State of Bh^vnagar, 
exclnding the city of BhAvmgar, but including 
Sehor, Kundla, and Rajulld, contained' only 
660 houses built of stone, brick, and mortar, and 
96, mud-houses. The reason of thisr was 
that the ground uijon whioh the houses were ooa- 
struoted belonged to the State. An estimate 
made at the time showed that thei’e were 91 per 
cent, of houses in the entire State made of 
mud. 

Upon this the Administration resolved that 
the State’s right of ownership of lands, upon 
whioh such houses were built or might be built, 
should be sold to the occupiers at a price based 
upon fair considerations of the value of the land. 
The effect of this ruling was to give an impetus 
to the building of more substantial and hand~ 
some houses, the demand having considerably 
risen for the purchase of such rights in land 
already or about to be occupied by houses. 

To promote the breed of an indigenous variety 
of horses, a Horse Show was held in Hovembex’-, , 
iS7li and prizes given to those whose .hoJ'SSfe/ 
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appeared to be of suporioi’ breed, the Durbar 
purchasing some of the best. Public works 
were set on foot | bridges wore constructed 
over rivers, and nalds or water-courses were 
cut between Bhdvnagar and Gogo, while land 
was granted on favourable terms for the 
establishment of a Spinning _ and Weaving 
Milt 

In 1872'73 the Administotion found that 
the scale of fees charged on the registration of 
landed property was irregular, and that few 
people ventured to have their properties regis- 
tered. It was accordingly ordered that only 
one rate of fee, namely, Gj per cent, on the 
sale-value of landed property, should be charged 
throughout the State. The effect of this single 
order was the immediate offer for registration 
of numerous deeds executed thirty or foi'ty years 
back, representing property valued at not less 
than Rs. 5,36,451. 

Comparatively heavy duties levied on imports 
and exports of cotton at Bhfivnagar and Mahu- 
wa Were also reduced. A thorough revision of 
establishments was effected, and every place in 
the State had its duties and salary defined and 
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fixed ; wliile a scale of batta was laid down for 
every Durbar official wbo travelled on Durbar 
business. On the 8bh July 1872 a Higli School 
was opened at Bhdvnagar, and Mr. Jamsetj 
Naoroji Unwala, M-A., appointed its Head 
Master. This High School afforded a direct 
stimulus to education. 

Tor many years the people of Bhivnagar had 
suffered for want of a supply of good drink- 
able water. Daring the summer season the 
fresh-water wells in the City failed, with the 
exception of one or two. Even in the caso of 
this latter, it was painful to see fifty or sixty 
wo moil gather round the deep well struggling 
hard to fill their canvas buckets with the 
limited supply to be found at a considerable 
depth.. Most of the people obtained their sup- 
ply from temporary wells sunk in the bed of th^' 
river Gbadecbi, and from a well close by the 
river, but situated at a distance of two miles 
from the town. “The climatic changes and 
“ scarcity of water,” remarked Dr, Biirjorji Beh- 
ramji, L.M,, in a report, " influenced the salu** 
“ brity of the town to a marked degree, and- 
“ Brought on an increase of illness in the sh^ol; 
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•“ of malarious fevers, bronoliitis, diarrhoea, dy- 
“ sentery, guinea- worm, and dyspepsiain various 
" forms.” Mr. Gaorishaukar had long desired co 
relieve the 40,000 inhabitants of Bh4vuagar 
by giving them a good water-supply. With the 
advice and cordial co-operation of Mr. Peroival, 
who thoroughly appreciated this want, he now 
set about the work in sober earnest. It was 
found that two miles up the river Gadheohi, 
there was an excellent site for a large reservoir. 
To obtain a further supply for the reservoir, 
however, he caused a Bund to be laid across 
the river MAleshwari, near the village of Bhi- 
fcada. From this Bund up to the Ghadechi re- 
servoir a canal was sunk, while the Bund en- 
abled a large quantity of water to be gathered 
as storage for the supply of the village people; 
all the overflow of the Bund, which went by 
fall into the canal, was carried by the canal 
into the reservoir. Across this reservoir, again, 
yvaS constructed a well-built masonry Bund, .the 
Water from which takes the old course into the 
Moti Talao. The canal carries the water into a 
it^servoir situated in the heart of the town, 
which supplies, by means of pipes, pure whole- 
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some water to the priricipal localities. The com- 
pletion of the works coat the State Rs. 6,00,000. 
When they were opened to the public, they 
were, at the desire of Mr. Percival, named after 
Mr. Gaoriahankar. 

There being no forests in the State, and wood 
fuel being scarce, the services of Mr, Nuzmudin 
Ismael, of the Bombay Forest Department, 
were asked for and obtained. Through his 
agency plantations of trees of different kinds in 
different Mahals were commenced. The most 
successful of these are the Mahuwa plantations. 
In the town of Bh^Lvnagar land was specially 
set apart for this purpose. The result was that 
in the course of a few years there were to be 
seen numerous plantations of trees, such as 
mango, babul, and cocoanut. To encourage 
the growth of fruit trees, the Durbar’s share jja- 
all such trees was commuted into a charge of 4 
annas for every mango and cocoanut tree from 
the time it began to yield fruit. 

. In 1873-74 the marriage of His Highness the 
Thakor Sahob, which was looked forward to 
with much interest by Mr. Gaorishankarj oapf^ 
-On this occasion a grand mmdup 
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bepufc upacoording to immemorial Hindu custom. 
The construction of such a mandup is, properly- 
speaking, a pure Avaste of money, considering 
that it must be pulled down as soon as the 
occasion which called it into existence had 
passed away. But with practical foresight, 
Messrs. Peroival and Gaorishankar ordered out 
from England, through Messrs. Nicol and Co., 
of Bombay, all the iron materials for the mati- 
dup, so as to be made suitable for, and capable 
of, being converted into a building for a fruit 
and vegetable market. After the marriage fos- 
tivities were over, the building was converted 
into a fruit and vegetable market, and open to 
the public under the name of “The Percival 
Market.” 

During the same year the young Takhtsingji 
left the Rajkumar College, and continued 
his studies under Captain (now Colonel) H. L 
.Jifhtt. Mr. Peroival proceeded to Europe on fnr- 
ioiigh in March 1875, and Colonel J. W. Watson, 
of the Bombay Staff O/jrps, a^tedfor him during 
absence. On th^ 15th Npvomber 1875, the 
jGpndal Lady, Mdjrrijbiij motWr of the heir to 
the gadt (Bhivsinghl died. Wortlv after the 
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Thakor Saheb, accompanied, by bis tutor, Ool- 
ouel Nutt, made a tour in India, and visited 
Delhi, Agra, Calcutta (where he bad an inter- 
view with the Viceroy), Allahabad, Gwalior, 
Indore, Lahore, Amritsar, Lucknow, Benares, 
Hardwdr, Bhurtpore, Masauri, and other places, 
Mr. Percival resumed his appointment in March 
1876. 

On January 1st, ]877,theyoung Chief, accom- 
panied by Azam Gaorisbankar, attended the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, where he received 
a Banner from the Viceroy and Governor-Gene- 
ral, and an increase to his personal salute from 
11 to 15 guns. In honour of this event the 
Thakor Saheb, with tbe advice of his minister, 
contributed a lakh of rupees for the oonstruo- 
’■ tipp of a bridge over the Aji Biver. His old and . 
faithful minister, Azam Gaorisbankar, was, pt 
the same time, made a Companion of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India. Whilst at 
Delhi, the party met General Keating©, V.O., 
Commissioner of Assam, who was formerly Poli* 
tical Agent of Kathidwad. General Keating; 
spoken highly of Mr. Qaorishankar's ; 
#^te,8inan to MahArdid TukoiiTdo ‘jSbl 
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aud had advised him not to miss the opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Gaorishankav. The Mahsli’ajEi ac- 
cordingly was eager to meet Mr. Gaorishankar, 
and an interview between H. H. the Mahdrdja 
Holkar, theThakor Saheb of Bhiivnagar, and Mr. 
Gaorishankar was arranged. On the entrance of 
the Thakor Saheb into Holkar’s Hall, the first 
question the MahtLrdjii put to the Thakor Saheb 
was as to where the old {Mkdtdrd) gentleman, 
meaning Mr. Gaorishankar, was, and meeting 
him expressed his greatest ploasure to Mr. Gao- 
x’ishankar. As the visit was of a formal charac- 
ter, Mahdraja Tiolkar had no opportunity of 
conversing with the Blnivuagar Minister; so he 
requested Mr. Gaorishankar to visit him on the 
following day, which he did. The Mahardja en- 
tered into conversation with the vef^ei’an Dewaii 
for two hours, in the course of which\he referred 
to a variety of topics touching the ^kdministra*- 
tion of Native States. At the olosej of the con- 
ference the Mahiirdji expressed his great regard 
for Mr. Gaorishankar, exclaiming, r I desire to 
“ see such a wise and experienced ] Dewan for 
^‘my Raj.’l 

In February 1877, jSilCr. Reroival was transj 
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ferred to the Sliolapiir Oollecfcorate, and was 
succeedeu. as Joint Administrator by Major (now 
Colonel) ,T. W. Watson. Mr. Gaorislianlcar 
wished to seo His Highness initiated in the 
affairs of the Stale. Accordingly, in March 
following, the Thakor Saheb, with the sanction 
of the Bombay Government, succeeded Azam 
Gaorishankar as Joint Administrator, Mr. Gao- 
rishankar reverting to his former position as 
, Minister. In April 1877 the Bombay Govern- 
ment passed a Resolution entrusting H. H. 
Tabhtsingji with full powers of the Bhdvnagar 
St lie as sanctioned by the Government of 
India. In this Resolution the Bombay Govern- 
ment remarked : — 

“ The Governor in Council desires to acknow- 
ledge the report of Oolonel Parr and the Thakor 
Saheb of Bhiivnagar as Joint Administrators 
of the Tdlukd. As the Thakor Saheb was vested 
with sole authority on the 5bh of April last, the 
Joint Administration has come to an end. It 
has lasted for eight years, during six of which 
Mr. Peroival was the member appointed on tho 
part of the British Government. Tho represeh*?' 
tative of the Bhdvuaerar State was the. able MW 
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respected Minister, Mr. Gaorishanker TJdaya- 
sTbankar, C.S.I., until last year, -wlien kis place 
was taken by the Thakor Salieb himself. To 
Mr. Percival and Mr. Gaorishankar the acknoW" 
ledgments of Government are due for the com- 
plete success with which the new and delicate 
experiment of a Joint Administration has been 
worked. The trusteeship of the paramount 
Government during the Thakor Saheb’s minority 
has been discharged to the lasting benefit of the 
State, as shown in the several matters detailed 
in the last Report, and in complete sympathy 
with the native system. The Thakor Saheb 
has won the regard of Government by his high 
character, his good disposition, and his readiness 
to benefit by the education provided for him ; 
and the Government have every reason to hope 
that his Administration will be a blessing.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The BHivNAGAB-GoNDAB Baibway. 

It is to Mr. Gaorishankar that Eathidw^d 
owes the initiation of the first railway in 
the province. Long before 1869 he liad thought 
of the project and talked about it to various 
political officers, but it was not until that year 
that the scheme for a railway in Eathi^w'^d 
assumed a definite shape, on the attention of 
the Government of Bombay being drawn to its 
desirability. The first proposal was for a line 
from the port of Gogo to Gondal. It was put 
forward as a private enterprise, but Mr. Gaori- 
shankar did not desire that the line should take 
that direction. Bhiiynagar, accordingly, sub- 
mitted a counter proposal, that of a line direct 
from Bhhvnagar to Wadhwan. Gondal, on the 
other hand, wanted a connection with the Jnn^- 
gadh port of Verawal. At the instance of Mrii' 
Gaorishanker, the Joint Administrators were/ 
prepared to offer a loan of 40 lakhs of ruppesj;, 
at;4 per cent, interest for the puruoae. The 
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posal was made to the Government of Bombay 
through Colonel Anderson in a letter in which 
the Joint Administrators argued that the 
country carts in KathiawM were able so nearly 
to compete with railways, that the latter must, 
as a rule, follow closely the old and natural lines 
of traffic, and any attempt to strike out new 
paths would fail. While this correspondence was 
going on, a meeting of the Chiefs concerned 
was held at Rajkot, at which the feeling was un- 
animous that the construction of the railway 
should not belefb to private enterprise, but should 
be placed far above thefluotuations of commercial 
successes and failures. Government, too> was 
of opinion that, for political reasons, railways 
in Native States should be imperial. The pro- 
posal of a line from Bhdvnagar to Wadhwan 
was strenuously opposed by the Agent of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, on 
the ground (1 ) that it would bring his main line 
into competition with water carriage; and (2) 
'that the money offered was derisively small. 
Various other proposals were made, but they 
were one and all objected to by Mr. Gaorisban- 
kar as likely to intercept traffic to Bhdvnagar. 
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His project received no countenance from the 
Bombay Government. In theirEesolution, dated 
28th February 1871, the Government decided 
that the proposal for a narrow gauge line frorti 
Bhavnagar to Wadliwan vras not one to which 
Government could give their assent, and that 
this should be intimated to the Bhavnagar State. 
Mr. Gaorishankar was, however, not daunted 
by this result. He was firmly of opinion that 
a project like this, which would develop the re- 
sources of the State and add to the revenue of 
the Durbar, and promote the convenience and 
comfort of the people, did not deserve to fall 
through. He constantly rb-opened the subject 
to the political officers of the Province, but 
nothing substantial came out of it. 

At last the scheme attracted tbo notice of Sir, 
Eicbard Temple, who, in 1877, became Governor 
of Bombay. Sir Richard was impressed with 
the desirability of extending the existing Wadh- 
wan Railway to KatbifiwAd. Mr. Gaorishankar 
was, as befoi-e, earnest about it, and so was 
his colleague. Colonel Watson. The latter 
Officer proceeded to Wadhw^n (where Sir 
'TfitTinlp wa.si to arrive in Mav 
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the purpose of expressing the willingness of the 
Bhdvnagar Durbar to undertake the construc- 
tion of the line from Bhdvnagar to Botdd and 
Gondal. In his interview with Colonel Watson, 
Sir Eichard expressed himself in favour of the 
line, and asked Colonel Watson to set on foot 
the necessary surveys. Accordingly, surveys 
from Bhdvnagar to Botdd were started through 
Mr. E. Proctor-Sims, the State Engineer of 
Bhdvnagar. Mr. Proctor-Sims promised Gov- 
ernment that the survey up to Botad would 
be completed in less than two months, but he 
asked them to decide from which point the line 
should take the Gondal direction. The Joint 
Administrators pointed out to Government that 
the condition on which Ebjivnagar would under- 
take to construct the line was that the jurisdic- 
tion over the line constioicted at the expense of 
that State should remain with Bhdvnagar. 

About November 1877 Sir Eichard Temple 
came to Bhavnagar, and discussed the railway 
question with Mr. Gaorishankar. He praised 
the skill and boldness with which Mr. Gaori- 
shankar had put the case of the Bhavnagar 
Durbar before him, Nothing, however, resulted 
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directly from tlie discussion. But tire famine 
wliicli tlireatened Katliiiivydd and Outch iTitli 
troubles drove the Goyernment to consider m 
advance projects of permanent utility on whicli 
famine relief labour could be employed instead 
of being frittered away on petty works. Ac- 
cordingly, at the meeting hold at Poona, at 
which the Governor and Members of Councils, 
the Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, the Consulting Engineer for Rail- 
ways, Mr Peile, the Political Agent, Kathidw^d, 
and the Agent of the B. B, and 0. I. Railway, 
were present, it was decided, after full consi- 
deration, that such projects must consist mainly 
of railways, and the followdiig lines were thought 
most suitable : — Ist lino from Bln'auiagar vid 
Khopdld, with branch to Botad, to Goudal, and 
thence to Dhordji, distance about 320 miles; 
2nd line from Pdtadi, on the B. B. and G.I, 
extension (at the head of the Runu of Outch), 
through Dhrangadhi’d to Mdlia, thence across 
in the neck of the Runu to Bliuj, the capital of 
Outch, a distance of about 140 miles. The 
Joint Administrators wero not at firstiu favour 
rOf a narrow gauge, but had to yield the upbif' 
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subsequently. Tbe survey of the line from 
Bhavnagar to Botad, as observed before, was 
entrusted to Mr. Procbor-Sims. To the late 
Mr. A. W. Porde was entrusted the line from 
Dhasa to Gondal and Dhoraji, and the survey 
of the portion from Botdd to Wadhwan was 
undertahen by Mr. Hargreaves, of the B. B, 
and G. I. Railway. While the survey was ap- 
proaching completion, Government deputed 
Oapt. MaiTyab to inspect it, and he reported 
generally in favour of the line from Bhslvnagar 
to Gondal. 

About this time the Agent of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway Company had 
waived his objection as regards the carrying of the 
line to Wadhwiiu City and to the Wadhwiin junc- 
tion. Scarcity had already begun to be very much 
felt, and the Government lost no time in obtain- ' 
ing the views and proposals of the Political Agent 
as to how the line should be put in eonstruo- 
tion. The Political Agent was further informed 
that “ it must be borne in mind that the Govoim- 
“ meut of India will certainly decline to guar- 
“ autee the interest on the outlay, either directly 

or indirectly, as they are local or provincial, 
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"and not imperial, undertakings.” Mr. Gaori- 
slianlcar had to proeeed to Bombay in order to 
settle this and other points connected with 
the railway, and to inform Government what 
assistance the Bhavnagar State would be pre- 
pared to render towards its construction. 
He was willing to lend, on behalf of the State, 
forty lakhs of rupees for the project, on the 
Government guaranteeing 4 per cent, interest 
on the outlay, or if that would not suit it, 
to request the Government to undertake the 
construction of the line. Sir Richard Temple 
was, however, not prepared to accept the pro- 
posal. He wrote demi-officially to Mr. Peile, 
to the effect that " after discussing with yon 
" the several terms which the Kathiawad Chiefs 
" are disposed to ask regarding the railways, 

‘‘ I think it is better to tell them at once that 
“ I regret I could not recommend that the in- 
" terest on the outlay should be guaranteed by 
" the British Government, or that these lines 
"'should be undertaken by the Goveimmont, but 
" rather by the Chiefs themselves. The Govern- 
“naent wouldhelp, of course, in regard to provjd- 
" ipg officers to design, &o., &c., and tho Boin- 
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“ bay, Boroda, and Central India Railway Com- 
“ pany would help in working. But the financial 
reripouaibility would lie with the Chiefs whose 
“ country was to benefit by the works.” This in- 
formation Mr. Peile sent to tha Thakor Saheb, 
whOj after consulting Messrs. Gaorishankar, 
SiitnaldaSj and Proctor-Sims, replied by a ydd. 
In this ynd he offered to undertake the con- 
struction of the railway on certain specified 
conditions. By this time Mr. Peile, the Poli- 
tical Agent, was transferred to Sind, and Ool- 
onol Barton succeeded him. The new Political 
Agent sent to the Thakor Saheb a copy of the 
Resolution passed by the Bombay Government 
on the papers, including the ydd. 

In that Resolution, Government, among other 
ihing.s, remarked “ that whatever the ultimate 
“ decision may be, Government need not hesitate 
“ to convoy to H. H. the Thakor Saheb of 
“ Bhavnagar an expression of their cordial ap- 
preciation of the public-spirited and enlightened 
“manner in which ho has furthered thisimpor- 
“tant undertaking.” The proceedings of thelocal 
G-overnment were reported to- the Government 
of India. The Supreme Government suggested 
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a fewmodificatioDs in the conditions made by the 
Thakor Saheb. The Political Agent urged upon 
His Highness the acceptance of the proposed 
modifications as being favourable to the State, 
and pointed out that it was only by agreeing to 
them that the State could reap the benefit of a 
railway. The Thakor Saheb ultimately closed 
with the proposals under certain reservations, 
and the Bombay Government, under instruc- 
tion from the Government of India, directed Mr. 
Alexander Izat, Chief Engineer of the Dhond 
and M’lnmdd Line, to proceed to Bhdvnagar 
and take charge, in addition to his own duties, 
of the construction of the line from Bhd,vnagar, 
and engage such officers and staff as had finished 
their work on the Dhond and Manmad Line, 
and obtain the rest from the Government of 
India. Upon this, Mr. Izat came to Bbgtvnagar 
to inspect the lines already surveyed, and to 
arrange about the earthwork of the line, which 
the scarcity in the Province required to be done 
as a relief labour. After putting Mr. Mac- 
donald in charge, Mr. Izat went back to Manp 
m^d for a short time, but returned again ^4,1 
1879 with the necessary staff apd 
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the work of the line at all points with such 
vigour that the surface line from BhAvnagar to 
WadhwAn, about 105 miles in length, was quite 
ready in May lS80i or, say, within thirteen 
months. This was moat creditable to Mr, Izat 
and his staff. It is said that this is the only 
line in India which was made in so short a time. 
It may be added that the platelaying of the last 
fifty -four miles was finished in thirty-three days. 
The G-overoment of India expi'essed their satis- 
faction to Mr. Izat and the oflacers concerned for 
' the exceptionally good progress made. In 
November 1880, Sir James Pergusson, Bart., 
Governor of Bombay, came down to Bhd,vnagar 
bo declare the Eailway open. Sir J ames made a 
trip to and from Limbdi by a special train in 
the first class saloon kept ready for the purpose. 
On his return a dinner was given to him by 
H.H. SirTakhtsingii, the Thakor Saheb of Bh^v- 
nagar. In a speech that he made on the occa- 
sion, Sir James Pergusson paid a well-merited 
tribute to the liberality and good sense of the 
Thakor Saheb, and the wise and able counsels 
of the veteran and experienced Prime Minia- 
ter, Azam Gaorishankar tidayashankar, 0. S. I. 
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Bridging commenced next year, and the total 
capital outlay on the line from Bhdvnagar vtd 
Dholdi to Wadhwdn, and a branch from DhoM 
to Dhordji, has now been upwards of Rs. 
98,00,000. The average earnings, ever since 
the opening of the line, have been nearly 4 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Rbtibhmenj; of Ma. Gaobishankae into 
Private Life. 

In January 1878, tlie Political Agent, Mr. 
(now tlie Honourable Sir) J. B. Peile, C.S.I, 
invested His Highness the Jam Saheb Vibhitji, 
and His Highness the Raj Saheb Mansingji with 
the insignia of aK.C.S.I. On this occasion Azam 
Gaorishankar also received his insignia of the 
Companionship of the Star of India previously 
conferred on him . In his speech, after referring 
to the services done by His Highness the Jam 
Saheb and the Raja Saheb of Dhrangadra, Sir 
J. B. Peile went on to describe the character and 
work of Mr. Gaorishankar. The “ decorations,” 
said he, “ granted to these princes are the na- 
“ tural ornaments of exalted hereditary ranks. 
“But Azam Gaorishankar udayashankar has 
“ risen through every stage of laborious official 
“life to this crown and consummation of an 
“honourable public career-— a career which he 
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began in a Iinmble position in tlic old scbool of 
customj and ends as a cautious leader in the 
new soliool of reform. He has not cherished 
isolation and ignorance, because they are old ; 
nor set his face against improved communica- 
tion and extended trade, because they are new. 
lie has acted on the faith that the agencies 
which give health and wealth and intelligence 
to European nations will be equally useful ser- 
vants to the Indian administrator who has the 
courage to enlist them. Pie is a living .proof 
that the art and manners of the West are not 
imally abhorrent or uncongenial to tho mind of 
the hTative patriot. In his later years he has 
taken part in an Administration which has 
placed Bhitvnagar, in point of material advance- 
ment, first among the States of Kfithiawfid, anfi 
he has not been less selected for honour by Her 
Majesty’s Government, because he has always 
been a devoted and outspoken advocate of the 
interests of his own State. I will only add that 
it is to mo a matter of satisfaction that these 
insignia are to be delivered by my hand to 
* ^ a Minister whose ability and iudapendejiee'; 

•. JEave observed with respect during^ an 
' il 
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intercourse of more tliau eighteen yearsj and 
whose character, in its strength and sagacity, 
is a wortlij object of study and emulation to 
men of his order*.” 

On the 5iih of April 1878, the present Chief, 
Thairor Salieb Takhtsingji, was installed on the 
gadi by tlie Political Agent, Sir J. B. Peile, 
O.S.I., who made a most eloquent speech on the 
occasion. Colonel Parr, Joint Administrator, 
Colonel Watson, President of the Eajasthanilc 
Court, and Mr. Fitzgerald, District OiBcor, were 
also present on this occasion. Immediately after 
this, a lakh of rupees was set apart for build- 
ing a new wing to the RiljknmAr College at 
Rajkot and towards an. Endowment Fund. 

Cn the 13tli January 1879, Azam Glaorishan- 
kar iTdayashankar, O.S.I.,' resigned the office 
of Minister and, full of years and honours, retired 
into private life, after having served the State 
for about fifty-five years in different oapacities. 
6f this period, about thirty- two years were 
passe*! as Chief Karbhari or Dowan. He was 
succeeded in his office by his nephew, Azam 
Simaldas, son of the former’ 'K&vhh'ivi, Parm^,- 
nand^s j and he, in his turn, has been succeeded 
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by his son, Azara Vithaldas Samalrlils, the pre- 
sent Dewan and a capable administrator. 

After retirement from the service of the State, 
Mr. Gaorishankar resumed his favourite study 
of the Vedanti philosophy. He had from early 
life imbibed a taste for Vcdaotic studies by the 
perusal of the Bhagvat Gitd, Sanatsujiitiya 
Akhyan, and the Padas of Manohar Swami, 
of Bhtivnagar. He now betook himself to the 
study of the higher works on the Veddut philo- 
sophy in Sanskrit, namely, the Upanishads, 
with their commentaries, the Sutras of Vyds, and 
the various smaller works ofSankard.chfirya, the 
PanoMasM) and others. Some of the results of 
these studies he published in Gujardti in 1884 in a 
work called Svarup4nusandhd.na,” or ” Oonsi- 
“ derations on the nature of Atm4 (self) and on 
“the Unity of Atm4 with Paramdtmh (the highest 
self).” 

Professor Max Muller, to whom a copy of the 
work was sent, wrote to Mr. Gaorishankar in the 
'following terms ; — 

‘ ‘ 1 have to thank you for your kind letter and 
for your valuable present, the ‘ Svarupdnusan- 
dhana.* If you had sent me a neoklapd,;';l3f, i 
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precious stones it might have been called a 
magnificent present, but it would not have 
bonofited myself, my true Atma. The neck- 
lace of precious sentences which you have 
sent me has benefited myself, my true Atmd, 
and I, therefore, consider it a far more magni- 
ficent present than stones or pearls. Besides, in 
accepting them, I need not be ashamed, for they 
become only truly my own, if I deserve them, 
that is, if I really understand them. While we 
are stillinonr first and second Asramas, we must 
differ from one another according to the country 
in which we have been born, according to the 
language we speak, and acoordingto the Dharma 
in which we have been educated. But when 
wo enter into the third and fourth Asramas, we 
differ no longer. 

Though iu this life we shall nover meet, I am 
glad to have met you iu spirit.” 

The Hindu Shastras divide the life of a twice- 
Born into four stages or Am-amas. The first is 
Brahmacharya, or Student' Life ; tho second is 
Grahasthdsrama, or tho Life of a Householder j 
the third is Vdnaprastha, or the Life of a Sauu- 
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terer iu Forests ; and the fourth is Sanyasta, oi’ 
the Life of an Ascetic, -who, having subdued his 
passions and desires, gives up all connection with 
■worldly aflPairs and devotes himself to tho 
contemplation of God and His works. Mr. Gaori- 
shankar had passed two of these stages. After 
his retirement from thcDcwanship of Bhavnagar, 
he lived in his garden-house, situate outside the - 
old town, at a distance from his house. This was 
something like residing as a Vdnaprastha, 
While in this third Asrama, he received friends 
and relations at his garden-house, and when re- 
ferred to for opinion on matters of state, gave 
such advice as he thought proper. He tried, 
however, to divert himself more and more from 
worldly concerns. His name and the interest 
evinced by him in the Voddnt studies had drawn 
at times many an itinerant noted anchorite or 
Sanydsi from Bringeri, Benares, Nepill, and 
other remote parts of India, and had cstended 
the fame of Bhdvnagar as a home of Indian 
philosophical speculations in Kathidwad and 
Gujarat. In July 1887, finding himself advanc- 
ing in years, and feaxdng lest he might leayb, 
this world whilst in the third Asrama, he 
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solved firmly to enior tlie fourth stage of a 
Brahman’s life— that of a Sauytlsi, During his 
active political career he had experienced the 
lights and shades of life in a high degree. He 
had enjoyed the sweets and bitterness of power, 
the smiles of fortune, the pleasures of hope, 
with some of the bitterness of disappointment. 
So far, while in the third stage, it was a life 
of holy living. His mind breathed sentiments 
of piety and of love of God. But be bad a 
yearning after living in a world exclusively spi- 
ritual. Having reached the age of oighty-one, 
he thought the time had come when he should 
prepare himself for holy dying by a complete 
renunciation of the active concerns of this 
world and by exclusive devotion to the thoughts 
of the life to come. This was Sanyiis or as- 
cetism, or spiritual living of the highest order, 
as contemplated by the Hindu Shastras. As 
required by the Hindu religion, he first obtained 
the consent of the members of his family and 
his xelations to carry out his purpose. He then 
wrote farewell letters to his friends, European 
and Native. The letter to the Thakor Saheb of 
Bh^vnagar, his master, he wrote in the most 
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touching tex’ms. It "was the last letter that he 
■wrote. It was full of gratitude for past favours 
and of sound advice for the future. iFor four 
days he underwent the ceremonies prescribed 
by the Hindu religion for reception into the 
holy order of a Sanydsi. He was named by his 
Guru “ Sachchidduand Sarasvati.” Hundreds 
and thousands of the people of Bhdvnagar and 
of the neighbouring villages proceeded to his 
Asram to offer thoir greetings to the venerable 
‘'Swdmi.” Hia Highness the Thakor Sahehof 
Bhavnagar not only paid a visit to his aged ex- 
minister, but issued a proclamation announcing 
the event of Mr. Gaorishankar kaving entered 
upon the life of an ascetic, recounting his past 
actions, and paying a well-meritecl compliment 
to his exemplary public services and his still 
more exemplary life and character. The pro- 
clamation concluded hy directing the closing of 
all public offices in Bhdvnagar for two succes- 
sive days in memory of the event. By none 
more keenly was his retirement felt than by the 
Bhdvnagar Durbar, to whom his advice on all 
occasions was most valuable, as being most dis- 
interested. His English friends in Hdthi^'^lte, 
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and elsewliere, who had worked with him and 
who, knowing his worth and charactor, set a 
high value on his judgment and opinions, also 
regretted it. His rotmement made a great 
impression in Ivathidwad. One high English 
official, who was Mr. Gaorishankar’s oolloague 
in the Joint Administration of Blnlvnagar, and 
who had long enjoyed his friendship, on hear- 
ing o'f his resolve, wrote back to him in most 
feeling terms. Another European gentleman, 
Mr. Macuaghton, who pi’esides so worthily over 
the education of the Rajkumars of Kathiawacl, 
wrote to his eldest son, Mr. Vajeshankar Gaoii- 
shankar, in the following terms : — 

“ I thank you very much for your letter of 
the 13th, communicating to me the kind message 
sen t by your good old father. I valuo it greatly, 
as I have always valued and respected his 
opinion. Your letter has touched my heart, 
it is hard to think that wo shall have no more 
intercourse with him in, this world ; that one 
whom we so much respected and loved is with- 
drawn from us for over. Bat, indeed, we know 
that this mortal life — tho pomp and vanity of ’ 
, the world which is soon-— is not the ond of al,l 
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tiuigs r that there is another life beyond the 
veil — a higher and a nobler one — into which our 
eye^ cannot penetrate. It is that higher im- 
mortal existence, the joy of unseen immortality, 
which he, your good father, is seeking now. 
And we may feel happiness in knowing he will 
find it — for I cannot doubt, as sure as I am of 
my own existence — that such a good life can only 
end here to complete itself in the good and in 
God. He will not be lost to us altogether, for 
his name and example will be honoured and 
, remembered for many years in his loved Sau- 
rdshtra. Certainly, there is no man now alive 
who can rival him in the general admiration and 
esteem of the people of Kdthidwad. I wish I 
could send him my best respects, but you will 
, accept them in his stead.” . 

Mr. Gaorishankar has two sons, who are: 
worthily following in the footsteps of their 
father. The eldest of them, Mr. Vajeshankar^ 

‘ " for long Naib or Deputy Dewan of Bh^vnagar, 

V is now the Financial Member of the Council, i 
of the State. His labours have contributed 
greatly towards the formation of an archsedlogical 
and Museum in Hh^^vnagar. Ilhe 
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Oolleotioa abounds in ancient MSS., coins of the 
oldest dynasties in India, stone and copper-plate 
inscriptions, carvings, fossils, and unique works 
in the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The other 
son, Mr. Prabhashankar, is also actively em- 
ployed in the State as Superintendent of State 
expenditure. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that both these worthy sons of a truly worthy 
father, having the example before them of his 
eminently successful career, are endeavouring to 
follow it up by such honest work in the State 
as cannot fail to merit recognition at the hands 
of their royal master. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Me. Gtaobishaneab as Swami Saohohidanand. 

In the pi’eceding chapter it has been stated 
that in response to farewell letters addressed to 
numerous friends on the eve of his entering 
the holy order of a Sanyasi, Mr. G-oarishankar 
and his son, Mr. Vaj£shankar, heard from them, 
giving their views upon the step thus taken. 
We also quoted one of these letters. It would, 
however, be not quite correct to say that the 
other friends of Mi’ Goarishankar took the same 
view as the writer of the letter already quoted. 
Mr. E, H. Percival, for instance, who had 
worked with the ex-Dewan for nearly sis years 
as Joint Administrator of Bh^vnagar, and whp 
knew Mr. Goarishankar most intimately, hear- 
ing this news, wrote to Mr. Vajeshankar Goari- 
shankar, under date the 18th November, as 
under : — 

“ I did not at once answer your dear 
father’s farewell letter, although I was very much 
touched by it. I could not make up my mitt(|. 
iib' felicitate him on his withdrawing his Ipyshif 
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heart and great intellect from the world in which 
G-od had placed him, before the time when the 
same Power which gave him those talents shall 
have taken them back. It seems to me to be 
an innovation of man, and not of God, to see 
merit in leaving the w'orld and our duties 
therein. If it is a merit to leave it when old, 
why not when young ? No ; good old men are 
as valuable in the world as good young men, and 
have no more right to deprive it of their expe- 
rience than the young have to cease their work, 

I do not know to what extent your father still 
talks about his former friends ; but I beg that 
you will, as far as may be, express my respect 
for him and my sorrow at having to say ‘ fare- 
well.’ He has done a good life’s work, and you 
and your children may be proud of his memory.” 

Colonel J. M. Hunter, replying directly to 
Mr. Qaorishankar from Manekwdda, Kathi^wild, 
under date the 12th July 1886, wrote : — 

“ I received your letter informing me that you 
had decided to retire from worldly affairs and 
become a Sanyd.si with surprise and pain. It is 
the last thing I should have expected of a man 
of your strong common sense, and I was grieved ' - 
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because I feel sure your active and keen intellect 
will only fret in tbe unnatural condition you 
propose to live, and go into your, grave earlier 
than would have been the case if you had con- 
tinued a useful member of society in the place 
where God had j)laced you.’’ 

“ I never could see the virtue of the Sanayst 
condition, not only so but I am convinced it is 
morally wrong and displeasing to God. A man 
has no more right to do it than to commit 
suicide. The highest life is to faithfully fulfil 
one’s duty in the position God has placed one 
in; the happiest life is to forget one’s self in 
one’s efforts, to benefit one’s fellow-creatures. 
You are abandoning a post where you are still 
useful to the State and a source of pleasure and 
happiness to your friends, and you are forgetting 
your friends and intend to place yourself in a 
position where you can only think of yourselfi 
If you wish to know more of God, you should 
study his works, not hide yourself from them. 
You owe it to the State whose interests you 
have so faithfully furthered, to the friends who 
will miss you so much, and to yourself who will, 
l‘lrnpw, be miserable as a Sanydsi, to re-con^W 
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yoTir determination. I write this in the earnest 
hope that it may have some effect in making you 
change your purpose. Put it off and consult 
your best friends on the subject. It is too serious 
a step to be taken so hurriedly. I hope to hear 
you have taken my advice.” 

The good Sir William Wedderburn, an old 
friend of Mr. Gaorishankar, and who took 
the liveliest interest in him, thus wrote from 
Poona, under date the 13th July 1886 : — 

‘'It is with very great regret that I have 
learnt from you the news of your failing health. 
You also tell me that you purpose now to retire 
from worldly cares and duties, and to withdraw 
into the condition of Sanyast. We must all 
feel deeply the loss of your wise advice and 
valuable experience. Indeed, I regard your 
retirement as a national loss. At the same time, 
you are ho doubt taking this important step after 
careful consideration, and I trust that after 
giving so many well-spent years to the service 
of your country, you will find much religious 
consolation in the life you are adopting.” 

And, las tjthoughnot least, is the following from 
his friend add fellow-wbrier in the Joint Admini- 
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stration of BTi^ynagar for a good while — Colonel 
J. W. Watson. Writingfrom Eajkote, under date 
the 10th July 1886, the good Colonel said: — 

*'I am very soi’ry to hear that we are going 
to lose you from the active world, and that you 
are going to become a member of the world of 
religious contemplation and become a Sanydsi. 
You will be a groat loss to the Bhdvnagar Durbar 
and all your friends, and to none more than myself. 
We have worked together as J oint Administrators 
of the State and have known each other for many 
years. I need hardly say I shall always take a 
sincere interest in hearing good news of you.” 

These European friends of Mr. Gaorishankar 
were doubtless right from the standpoint from 
which they looked at the matter. They had 
common sense and worldly wisdom on their side. 
No country or community of men can well 
afford to dispense with its old men who com- 
bine in themselves the experience and wisdom of 
years. Mr. Gaorishankar, however, looked at the 
question from a different standpoint altogether, 
file was not unwilling to give to the Ruler o: 
Bhdvnagar, and to those around him engaged ^ 
the administration ofthe State, the benefffbf!^ 
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advice and. judgment. Bub tte question 'with 
liim of all others was this ; He had done a 
good life's work, having for full 56 years devoted 
his great intellect and good heart to the service 
of his master and the interests of the State, and 
had earned well-merited repose. Even in his 
retirement into private life, he had shown him- 
self ever ready to forward the cause of good 
government. In his green old age he thought 
he had now left to him a few hours of the 
evening of life. Those few hours he wished 
to devote exclusively to the service of liis Maker 
and to the contemplation of those problems of 
life and mind which were vividly brought to his 
notice by his study of the Veddntio philosophy. 
His mind had attained to a state of what is 
called ‘ Tivro vairdgija’ or blessedness of dis- ' 
passion, whicb made him think that in this world 
he owned uothing’andhe desired nothing. It must 
be borne in mind, again, that when he decided to 
become a Sany^si, his state of health appeared so 
precarious that he did not expect to live long. It 
Was better, he thought, that he should cut him- 
self adrift from this world and die a holy death 
as a Sanydsi than as a worldly man. It was a 
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mode of life best suited, according to liim, to the 
attainment of the highest eml he had in view. 
If, after this renunciation of worldly concerns, it 
pleased the Alinightly to give him a longer lease 
of life, that would be no bar to the attainment of 
his object. In the exercise of power, in the enjoy- 
ment of inches, in the esteem of his fellowmen, 
in thefavour of his successive royal masters, in the 
good opinion of his Native and European friends, 
and in the high respect in which he was held by 
the British Government, he had perhaps attained 
to a measure of worldly happiness to which 
few men in his state and in his position could lay 
claim. But his soul soared higher and yearned 
after somothing more exaltod, namely, that peace 
of mind which he looked for in vain in the 
stormy world of external phenomena. He sought 
for a different environment. In the inner con- 
sciousness of his soul he sought for a refuge from 
those irresistible external forces which carry a 
man with abrupt transition from the lieights of 
joy to the depths of sorrow. These influences 
would work upon him as they would work upon 
any other person througli Avidyd, or ignorance of 

what was tho highest good. But having oy,6t* 
13 ' 
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come tliis Avidijd by a knowledge of the highest 
good, the vital question of the lioui’ with hitti 
was, how best to live in the blessedness of holy 
knowledge? To that vital question he had but 
one answer to give — an answer that alone could 
satisfy his mind. That answoi’ was in the words 
of the “Mahdbhdrat”: — 

Wliile yet thoa are respited, cave 
For tilings unseen, for death prepare, 

And sunk in meditation deep. 

The fruits of holy knowledge reap.* 

Thus his ethic of Sanyas or renunciation 
consisted in an attempt to reap the fruits of holy 
knowledge, nnd thereby attain to that state of 
blessedness on which his soul was bent. This 
condition he considered to be most natural to him, 
most morally right and most pleasing to God : — 

Let men all voiklly language quell, 

And, sunk in contemplation, dwell 
On th’ inmost, deepest truth of things, 

From which the spirit’s freedom springs. 

Composed and calm, ascetics feel 
No longer outward woe and weal : 

Within themselves enclosed they rest. 

And self-sufficing, live most blest. 

^Muir’s Metrical Translation from the 
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Tlieir state resembles placid sleep, 

’Mid men who troubled vigils keep. 

’TIs as, — when winds by night leposo, — 

A lamp's clear flame unflickering glows, 

And thus as seasons onward loll, 

The saint, with meagre fare content. 

On deep self-coiiteinplation bent, 

Within himself beholds the soul.* 

Many friends of tlic Sw.imi liave often mada 
enquiries as to liow he fares in his fourth stage of 
Brdhmanhood. Some particulars, therefore, of 
his mode of life and ofthe wayin which he spends 
his time, will, it is hoped, interest a great major! ty 
of them. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that the 
Swiimi has carried into the holy order those 
habits of order, regularity and punctuality which 
characterised his conduct as a worldly man, 
— habits which had, in fact, become his second 
nature. As a Sanydsi, Swdtni Sachchiddnand has 
regular hours for study, religious contemplation, 
and performance of the ordinai’y functions of 
life. Of the 24j' hours which make up day and 
* Ibifl,, p. 'IS. 

•(- Swdmi Sachchklanand is an early liser, mid, unless 
indisposed, gets up generally at 4-30 every mmning, ,5e', 
has Stated hours for each specific woik asunder;— 
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niglifc, ]ie devotes hours to rest (5^ hours at 
night and. one hour during the day), 101 hours 
to VedtCntic study and religious contempla- 
tion, 31 hours to bathing, washing, &o,, and 31- 
hours to receiving visits. His audience includes 
European as well as Native gontlernon. 

Swiimi Sachchidanand never loaves his abode 
(Aa’am) which is situated in a garden-house 


4-30 A.M. to 

5-30 A,M. 

Religions thoughts in heel. 

5.30 „ 


0-30 „ 

Washing and bathing. 

0-30 „ 

ii 

7-30 „ 

PeiforniaTicc of the daily dntica 




of a Sanyasi. 

7-30 „ 

>3 

8-30 

Hearing lectures on the Vedant 




philosophy. 

8-30 „ 

M 

9- 0 „ 

Breakfast. 

0- 0 „ 


10- 0 „ 

Receiving visits. 

O 

o 


Noon 

Veddnt Katha. 

Noon 


l-30 p.Ji. 

Rest. 

1-3U p,ji. 

ti 

3- 0 „ 

Discussion on VetUntic problems. 

3- 0 „ 

It 

5- 0 „ 

Hearing Pandit’s lectures on 




the Vedant. 

5- 0 „ 

j) 

1 

o 

Receiving audience and visits 




from II, II, the That or 
Snlieb or other gentlemen. 
Native or European. 

1- 0 „ 

>7 

7-30 „ 

Refreshments. 

7-30 „ 

») 

9- 0 „ 

Religions meditations. 

0 „ 

3> 

4-SO „ 

Sleep. 
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in tlie suburb of Bbavnagar, that is to say, out- 
side tbe limits of tb© old City. Ele takes bis 
food onco a day at 8-30 in tbe morning. He 
lives on tbe scantiest fare, just enougb to keep 
body and soul together. His food consists of 
boiled Tur DM (Gajanus indwusj, cooked rice, 
gbee, and vegetables, tbe whole scarcely exceed- 
ing perhaps 12 ounces in weight. At about 7 
o’clock in tbe evening be takes a little congee of 
sago rice, boiled in water and mixed with milk. 
His usual time for Veddntic study and religious 
meditation is from balf-past-seven to balf-past- 
eigbt in tbe morning, and from three to five 
o’clock in tbe evening. When, however, some 
learned Vedantic scholar, or a Sanydsi of great 
renown, or a Veddntic preacher of eminence, or a 
Mabdtmd from remoie parts of India, such as 
Benares, Bringcri, Nuddea, or Badrikd^ram on 
tbe Himalayas, is attracted to Bbdvnagar, 
and preaches to tbe Swdmi, tbe bonrs of lec- 
ture suffer distui’bance. On those occasions tbe 
Audience Hall of tbe Swdmi’s Asram becomes 
necessarily thronged with tbe crowds of people 
that assemble. 

ffbe Swami receives visits from geritlenlef|i 
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jNatiye or European, desirous to see liim. Tbe 
bom's set af)artfor sucli visits are 0 to 10 o’clock 
in the morniug’, and 5 to 7 o’clock in tho afternoon. 
Complete seclusion in his case would be scarcely 
possible. Tho love and esteem in which he is 
held not only in Bhstvnagar, but in Kathidw^id 
is so great, the purity of his motives and the 
righteousness and lofty elevation of his charac- 
ter stand so confessed, and have inspired such 
reverence for him, that to be debarred even for 
a day from the privilege of his audience would 
be regarded by the people of Bhavnagar as little 
short of a calamity. Nor is such seclusion 
strictly enjoined by the Hindu Shslstras on one 
whose renunciation takes the form of a Vidvad 
Sanyas, that is to say, whose entrance into the 
holy order has been preceded by the acquisition 
of the knowledge of the Brahma. He is accord- 
ingly open to visits from all during hours which 
do not interfere with the performance of his 
religious duties. Some people have looked upon 
this as inconsistent with the life of a religious 
Sauydsi, and are prone to regard him more as a 
political Sanyd,si ; but numerous authorities from 
the Shastras and precedents, founded on the 
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lives of eminent Sanyisis, may be cited in justi- 
fication and support of the Swfimi’s procedure. 
He receives tlio visits of His Highness Maharaja 
Takhtsiugji, the Thakor Saheb of Bhdvnagar, 
whenever His Highness has occasion to seek 
his opinion and advice, and these ai’e freely 
tendered to him. Again, no gentleman of posi- 
-tion who happens to be attracted to Bhdvnagar 
misses an opportunity to see the Sw4mi and 
pay his respects to this Grand Old Man of 
Hathiawad. In December 1886, H. B. Lord 
Reay, the Governor of Bombay, paid a visit to 
the Swd,tni during his stay in Bh^vnagar. For 
fully an hour His Excellency was closeted with 
the Swami. And from the way in which Lord 
Reay spoke of this visit in the public speech 
which His Bscellency made soon after at the 
opening of the Samaldds College, it appeared that 
the interview had made alasting impi’essionupon 
His Excellency. ‘We may all congratulate your 
Highness,’ said Lord Reay in that speech to the 
Thakor Saheb, ‘in having succeeded to your 
State after it had been administered by such a 
man. * * The success of that Dewan wa|, 
due not so much to increasing the ipipbr^i 
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tance of the State or to the embellishment of 
this town, but to the fact that he aimed at 
improving the condition of your Highness’ sub- 
jects. In developing the country, in having 
a snvvey made over your dominions, be laid 
the foundation of that system of land revenue 
and that system of tenure, which in India 
•is the corner-stone of administrative efficiency, 
viz., to secure to the ryot that fairness of 
taxation to which ho is entitled, so that he 
may reap the fruit of his labour.’ One who 
knows how to elicit informailon from the Swami 
is in a position to learn most from him and to 
benefit highly by his conversation. His mind is 
a magazine of information which he can recall at 
pleasure. In this lies the charm of a few hours’ 
talk with him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Pbesonat, Views on the Relations of tub 
IvatiiiAwId States wirn the Beitisii 

Go\1.I!NMENT. 

“ If I were asked,” says Sir Arllinr ITcips, 
“to point oat the men who, in my experience 
of public affairs, have shown tho most remark- 
able compelency for the conduct of business, 
they would, in several instances, prove to bo men 
of very limitod education. One of the principal 
qualifications for tho conduct of bu.siness is 
decisiveness, and sni’oly no ono will contend 
that dooisivcucss is of necos.sity promoted by 
tho acquisition of knowledge in youth.”'* Sir 
Arthur Helps wrote this of course with special 
reforonco to mon chosen by competitive tests 
for the Civil Service of England ; but the 
remark nevertheless holds true of the many 
able native gentlemen in India whose successful 


* TliDUglils on Oovemmont by Sir Artliur Uoips, 187?^ 

p. 66, 

14 
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administration of Native States has been testi- 
fied to by British oflScials appointed to 'watch 
the aJTairs of those States. Very few of these 
men can boast of the education which dis- 
tinguishes, for instance, a gentleman like Raja 
Sir T. Madav Rao. In the case of the great 
majority of men now administering Native 
States, it may bo said that they have passed 
their middle age, and that the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge in their youth were very limited. 
This is true at all events of Mr. Gaorishankar, 
At the same time, it must be confessed that, in 
his case, want of a knowledge of English was by 
no means an effectual bar to his success as an 
administrator in the then existing circumstances 
of the country. He entered political life at a 
period which was actually a turning point in the 
histoi’y of British relations with Kathiawad. 
Bx'itish influence in that Province in the eaidy 
part of the present century had scarcely 
been established or begun to be felt, Indeed, 
Colonel Walker’s Settlement of 1808, fixing 
the tribute payable by the Chiefs of the Pro- 
vince, was accepted by them, but a great deal 
had to be done to see the terms of the settle- 
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ment carried out. Meanwhile, the Province was 
decreasing in prosperity. It suffered from 
famine, plague, cholera, outlawry, and the in- 
cursions of daooits or marauders from Cutch and 
the Runn. All these carried oil a third of 
the population and left the Chiefs in debt and 
difficulty. How to bring about the payment 
of the British tribute, as settled by Colonel 
Walker, was a sore question with the Chiefs on 
the one hand, and how to enforce it was a 
serious matter with the British officials on the 
other. To take chai'ge of their talukas, to farm 
such talukas to persons under British control, 
while paying a cei’taia amount to meet the 
expenses of the proprietors, was to exercise 
a degree of interference with the domestic 
affairs of the Chiefs which could not fail to 
drive them to despair and cause endless quarrels 
between them and their farmers. Was it 
possible for a handful of British officials to 
manage the details of the administration of 
so many small Chiefs ? The task was hopeless. 

, It was accordingly decided by the Government 
of lifountstuart Elpbinstone to leave ettph* 
Chief to his lands, requiring him to aasigff'h 
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pol'tiouof them just enough to cover the British 
tribute to some banker who should bo held 
answerable for the punctual payment of the 
tribute to the British Govci’mneut, 

It was in this connection that Mr. Gaorishan- 
kar’s political self-education, as well as the self- 
education of the British ofBcials employed— in 
KdthiAwud, began. The representatives of 
the British Government, shrewd and able 
though they wei’o, were quite new to the Pi’O- 
viuco. They had to learn everything con- 
cerning the condition of the people and their 
Chiefs and concerning their relations towards 
each other and towards the British Government 
from trustworthy men like those in the position 
of Mr. Gaorishankar. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gaorishankar was one of tho few Icoeu-wiitod mon 
of his time who, perceiving and recognizing the 
changes going on about him in thought, opinion, 
or action, shaped his course in accordanco with 
those changes. He was brought into contact 
with British officials of high position and 
character like Captain Barnwell, Colonel Lang, 
Colonel Keatinge, and others. This contact 
enabled him to learn a great deal of the views 
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and policy of fcho British Go^^erumeut in those 
days in a way which did not fail to make 
a deep impression upon him. He learnt to 
admire their energy, their devotion to duty, 
their lovo for a settled government, for a 
government by law in place of a government 
by the will of the ruler and their desire to 
conciliate the people and their Chiefs. Their 
example exercised a reflex influence over his 
mind. It generated in him extended sympa- 
thies for his people and a certain catholicity of 
thought. In short, the company of those eaidy 
pioneers of British authority in Kdthi^wad 
l\i\n with, tke, spirit of thoiv polioy aAvd. 
with a higher notion of what was duo from his 
Chief and from himself as Dewan to those 
over whom his master ruled. This knowledge 
indeed re-doublod his energy for work on behalf 
of tho State whose salt he ate ; but the initial 
difficulties in the way of improving its condi- 
tion wore great if not insuperable. His first 
great difficulty was the indebtedness of the 
, State. We have seen by what laborious efforts 
,he got over this. Bis other great difficpltiy 
was tho regaining ot the civil and 
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jurisdiction over the 1 16 villages of tho State. 
JiTo one who looks back at the history of this 
questionj who knows how he was bailed in liia 
successive attempts to obtain a fair hearing 
for tho claims of his royal master, can fail to 
sympathise with his disappointments, and heart- 
ily to congratalato him on the final success he 
obtained in securing for the State that justice 
from the Secretary of State for India which was 
its due. There are, perhaps, few instances of 
this kind in the annals of political achievements 
in Native States which redound more to the 
.credit of honest native ministers on the one 
hand, and to the glory of the British Govern- 
ment on the other for simple acts of justice 
than the achievement of so patriotic an object. 
No, reward was too great for services of this 
kind. Even a more influential man, the late 
Sir Saldr Jung, be it remembered, was baffled 
in his attempts to obtain for the Nizam’s 
Government the restoriition of the Betar’s. 
If Mr. Gaorishankar had done no other service 
to Bhavnagar than this, it alone was suffi- 
cient to make the successive generations of 
rulers of Bhdvnaerar eratelhl to him for fi,il 
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time. And be it said to the credit of tbe 
Bbavnagar Chiefs, from Tliakor Vajesiagji down 
to His Highness Sii’ Thaktsingji, that they have 
all felt themselves indebted to the personal 
interest and care evinced by Mr. Gaorishaukar 
in all that concerned the welfare of the State, 
whether it was the restoration of the 116 villages, 
the improvement of the harbour to afford in- 
creased facilities to the trade of Bhavnagar, 
the construction of the Blnivnagar-Gondal 
Railway, the supply of pure drinkable water 
to the cajhtal, the construction of many public 
works necessitated by civilized administrative 
agencies, or tbe introduction of an improved 
system of land revenue. 

To Mr. Gaorishaukar no knowledge concern- 
ing the needs of the State, no inforlnation 
calculated to promote the material and moral 
welfare of the people of Bhiivnagar came amiss. 
He was a keen observer of all that he saw and 
of all that had human interest. His extended 
sympathies, and his love of justice and fair play, 
led him to associate in tbe administration of 
Bhiivnagar intelligent men from different castdS 
and seOtions of the people who wore foubd 
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qualified for iho difforeut offices in tlic Stale, 
lie hated nepotism — .the rock on which young 
and inexperienced Dowans arc apt to loan — in 
order to sti-cnglhon their party. At the same 
time it is an acknowledged fact that however 
honest and clover an administrator of a Native 
State may he, it becomes an exti’cmcly clifiicult 
task for him — and tlie difficulty is known to him 
alone — to carry on his work without the help and 
co-operation of competent officeis whom ho 
knows, and on whom he can implicitly roly. 
Mr. Gaorlshankai’j while amply recruiting his 
men from the community of Nhtgars — a class 
naturally intelligent and hereditarily trained 
in administrative work— never withheld his 
patronage from other clas.ses whence woll-quali- 
fied men could be drawn, tlms freeing liiinsolf 
from any charge of nepotism or undue favour- 
itism which is usually laid at the door of 
irresponsible native administrators. He took 
care to enlist the services of the intelligent 
members of the Bania, Kunbi, Parsi, Ruropoan, 
and Mahomedan communities in the government 
of the State. By this wise distribution of offices 
he won the confidence and sympathy of all 
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olasgG.g constituting tlic Maliajan in Blniv- 
nagar. 

While Mr. Gaorisliankar thoi’ouglily appro- 
oiat,od the advantages of tho contact into wliieli 
ho was brought with the British Agents in 
Ksithidwad, and was prepared at all timc.s to 
CO- operate with them in works of improve- 
ment, ho nevertheless felt that of late years 
the Native States of KdtbYiwdd, along witli 
those of other pai’ts of India, had to submit 
to an unfair sacrifice of thoir financial indepen- 
dence in matters which mainly concerned the 
interests of British monopoly revenue. Tho 
throe important questions which liave injur- 
iously affected the fiscal independence of Native 
States are those connected with opium, salt, and 
abkfiri. He has never ceased to believe that 
tho ostensible object of the measures proposed 
by tho British Government for regulating tho 
consumption of opium and salt in iCdthidwad 
was tho increase of British revenue from those 
sources. Ho considered tho policy which dic- 
tated these measures to involve an nnwarrant- 
ablo interference on the part of our Government 
With the internal affairs of these State?f, aifiS 
15 
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(ILstiiictly opposed to the asRiirfince ovii^inallj 
conveyed by Colonel Wnlkoi-. >' Belying on llie 
ihoi’oiigh sincei’ily and good faith of (lii.s as- 
Ruvanee, Mv. Gaorishankar fonncl it difficnlt to 
reconcile it with the new dopartnre initiated by 
Lord Lytton, afj the instance chiefly of Sir John 
Strachoy, in the fiscal policy of the Britisln 
Govornmentj whereby the Native States of Tndia 
had fresh hardens placed upon Ihcra avowedly for' 
the purpose of making them contributories Lolbn 
Indian escbeqner, To the expansion of the 
British opium revenue, for instance, the rcstric" 
kion, or, more accurately, the cossatiou of exports 
of opium from the ports on tho coast of Western 


* 111 his Report, dated the 3utli April 18U8, roneorniiig tlie 
settlement of the T’eshkashi payment by the Chief of 
Bhavnagar, a settlement nhieh is adinittedly common to all 
the States in Kathiawiid, Colonel Walker laid down most 
distinctly that this Peshkashi “ does not, however, give any 
right on onr part to interfere in the internai concerns of the 
Bhavnagar territory. In this respect the Chieftain of Rliiiv- 
nagar Still retains every light he previously possessed "ncli" 
minishod by the transference of his tribute to thco 


These rights consist in the exercise q 
authority within his own territories, ek 
fiscal or judicial nature,” 


lutiou ^ . 

\ ^feiHie,, 

Uth>/ 
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India wa.s esseuhul, sinco tliu opiiuii so oApurted 
co£iip(ite(l witlitlio monopoly drug* in llioCbine&e 
marlcots. By allowing their jjorts to bo clohod 
to the opium traffic, Kathiawad and Cutcli 
did the Bi'iti&h Govormuont a service ndiich 
onableil the latter in course of time to raise 
pasri-foo on Malvva opiiiui fi'um Pis. 125, at 
which it stood at first, to Hs. 700 per chest, at 
which it stands at present. Thu Jhstory of 
each successive step taken in the raising of 
pass-duty on Malwa opium is the history of 
the assi.sta.uco cheurl’ully uftbrdud l)y tlio States 
of Kdthiawdd and Outch during the early period 
of the liritisli ludiau trade with Oliina, when 
the Govermuont stood .sorely in need of such 
help. The question occurs, wluit was the con* 
sideraiion accorded by the Government of India 
to those fcitates for this help ? Tlie footing upon 
n'hioh tho Government of India then stood 
was such that it could ouly haveexorcisud a moral 
pressure on tho coast Status, and that those 
State.s might fairly have exacted, if they had 
chosen to do so, a \cry snhhtanilal recornpeug© 
from the Government of India us the price pf 
their help. — a price'which, looking to the ma^Mh' 
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tudo of the interests involved, the Government 
of the day would scarcely have deemed ifc wortli 
their while to refuse to pay. But not only has 
the sacrifice so generously made by these Stales 
been thought to be of no account by the Gov- 
ernment, but it seems to have been held that it 
is within the discretion of the British Govern- 
ment to levy pass-fees oven on opium consumed 
toUhiti the heal limits of the territories of 
those States, and that such levy is the price 
which the subjects of Native States are bound 
to pay for the advantages of living in States 
protected by the Brutish Government ! These 
arguments, however, take no account of past 
services, no account of the fact that, until so 
recently as 1878, Kdthidwad did receive duty- 
free opium. In 1874-75 it was aiithoritativoly 
remarked that the supply of opium to Kdthiawild 
-was free of the f ass-fee of Rs. 600 per chost.* 

* In the Bombay Administration Report for 187o-?6, we 
find this admission repeated in the following words ; — 
‘‘The opium to this Biovince (Klthiawdd) ia issued free of 
pasa-fee.” The Report for 1876-77 contains the following 
words : — The opium is issued to the Province of Ivathilwful 
free of pass-fee charges.” Such authoritative admibsions, 
however, end with this Report. 
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The utmost which tho British Governmout, after 
repeated appeals, have been so far able to do 
-towards remedying this glaring injustice is to 
allow the ECilthiawAd and Gutch States a draw- 
back amounting to oue-third of the pass-fee, 
■whicli, on Es. 700 per chest, comes to Es. 2331 
per chest. But while the coast States are thus 
allowed oue-third of the pass-fee in the shape of 
a drawback, the inland States of Gujarat enjoy 
the full exemption of Rs. 700 on account of this 
very pass-fee. Why there should be such unequal 
treatment in the case of the coast and inland 
States, when, from their geographical situation, 
it would appear that tho Kdtbidwild and Ontch 
States were relatively of greater importance 
than the inland Gujarat States, so far as the 
intei-cepting and prohibition of uutaxed opium 
is concerned, does not appear clear, The 
arrangements concluded, whereby the British 
Government are enabled to obtain a yearly 
revenue of four lakhs of rupees from Kdthia- 
wdd on account of opium for iuteimal con- 
sumption in the Province, appeared to Mr. 

- 0aorishankar as scarcely fair to the Haiiye 
States of Khthidwdd and Ontch. 
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So also the measures for the equalisation ol 
salt duties and the abolition of the inland 
customs linn in Northern India reudorod it 
necessary that arrangements should be made 
with the Native tStates of this Prosidonoy, 
similar to those made with the States of 
Northern India, or modified by the circum- 
stances of the States in this Pi’esidency. It 
is well-known that Kiithiawad and Cnich 
'possoss on their coast linos ajrd in the interior* 
of their territories extensive natural salt works. 
Salt from such works was not only consumed 
within their territories, hut used to bo exported 
by sea. Not until 1875, however, was the atten- 
tion of tho Government of Bombay directed 
to this subject. All that was done till then by tho 
authorities in Gujarat was to see that Ktithiawad 
salt was not imported into tho British frontier 
talukas of Gogo, Dhandhukd and Veer amgaum. 
In 1875 Mr. Pritchard, tho CommissioiiGr of 
Customs, Opium, and Salt, urged upon the 
Government of Bombay tho necoBsity of pre- 
venting Kathiiiwad salt from being imported into 
British territory ; whereupon a giuird-liuo was 
established froia Bttvaliali to Khdhaupur. 
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Ifc is a Tiotcwortliy fact that, except Dlininga- 
(llu’ii, all States in KatliiiUvikl produce what is 
called ghnsia or fine-grained natural salt. In 
the British territory the salt consumed is of the 
kind known as Varagaclii, so that the existence 
of ghasia salt in khalsa or British territory 
•would be an indication of its being a con- 
traband importation, and this the frontier line- 
guard would be quite capable of preventing. 
This arrangement accordingly continued in force 
till 1878, when the losses on account of the 
Afghan War having caused a drain on tho 
finances of the Government of India, every pos- 
sible rotrcnchmont that could be thought of was 
suggested, and among the various measures 
brought forward to that end, one was the aboli- 
tion of this frontier lino -which cost the Goveill- 
ment about a lakh of rupees annually. But tlie 
removal of the preventive line could not be 
carried out without detriment to salt revenue 
unless arrangements wore entered into with the 
Native States of Kdthifiwad for either purchas- 
ing their salt works or acquiring sxich a control 
Over their works as would prevent tho chfh|jW', 
salt of the States being imported into ,Bfi;tls!i 
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torritory. To iiogotiato theso arrangeraents 
the Government of Sir Ricliard Temple sent 
Mr. Carey in 1S70 to Katliiftwad and CutcL. 
Mr, Carey placed Colonel Barton, the Political 
Agent of Eatbiawiid, in possession of tlio views 
of Goverament in respect to this new depar- 
ture in their policy. Colonel Bartmr invited the 
Vakils or Agents of the chief States and told 
them the object of Government, which was to 
save the yearly cost of a lakh of rupees incurred 
in keeping up a frontier guard-line, and, while 
doing so, to see that Kathiawdd salt was not 
imported boyond the frontier line into British 
territory. Two courses wore, suggested as 
open to the States to carry out the object of 
Government. One was the snrreiidcr of all 
their salt works by the Chiefs of Kathidwad 
entirely to the British Governmeul, as was 
done by the States of Rajputana and Northern 
India, on receipt of a cash payment, cither in 
lump sum or annually, as might be agreed 
upon. If this proposal did not meet with the 
consent of the Chiefs, an alternative plan was 
put forward. This was that the Chiefs should 
consent to sell §alt within their territory at 
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rate's equal to those prevailing in' British ter- 
rifcory, and should allow their salt works to ‘be 
under tlio supervision of tho officers of the 
British Salt Department, — in short, that they 
should surrender their rightsover their works to 
the British Salt Department, Mr. Carey went 
further and remarked that , as successors to the 
Peishwa, the British Governincut had evtTy 
right to dictate such terms. But when, in 
course of argument, it was pointed out that tho 
Feiahwa Government had. iiever so much as 
even interfered in the domestic concerns of the 
Native States, but cared only for the collection 
of their Moolukgiri ; that if such interference 
as had been alleged was actually exercised, 
Gol. Walker could not have remained silent with 
respect to so important a privilege as this, but 
that the fact of his studied silence on the sub- 
ject was perhaps tho best proof that there 
was nothing to support the contention of Mr. 
Oarey. Baffled in his argument and unable to 
point to chapter and verse in support of his 
contention, Mr. Carey urged that the Chiefs 
of K^thiawiid were, not greater in power apd. 
dignity a El those of Rajputaua ; and that whfli 
, X,6 
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the latter had quietly surrendered their salt 
works to the British GoTernment, it was not 
proper for the former to offer resistance to the 
proposals of Govornmont. But the Vakils replied 
that they had no information before them as 
to the terms on which the States of Rajpu- 
tana had agreed to make over their salt works- 
nothing to show what motives had induced 
them to enter into those terras. Col. Barton 
and Mr. Carey accordingly reported to Govern- 
ment that they could not succeed in getting 
the Chiefs to agree to their proposals. All that 
the Chiefs agreed to was to see that their 
preventive arrangements were placed on a 
better footing. Meanwhile, Col. Barton wont 
on furlough to Europe. His successor, Ool. 
Wodehouse, was directed by the Government 
of Sir Richard Temple to once more use his 
influence with the Chiefs. But while an arrange- 
ment which, if put into foi’ce, would have been 
little short of discreditable to both parties, was in 
course of being formally submitted to Govern- 
ment and about to be sanctioned by it, Sir 
Richard Temple retired from the governorship 
of Bombay. Meanwhile, through the efforts of 
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Sii’ Theodore Hope, who maintained that Ka- 
thiAwad was a foreign territory with the inter- 
nal affairs of which the British Government 
could not interfere, the attempt to coerce the 
Native States into parting with their rights or 
to regulate the price of salt as Government 
desired, was ultimately abandoned, much to the 
satisfaction and joy of the Chiefs of the Pro- 
vince. 

The establishment of the Rdjastbanik Court 
in Kdthidw^d, with a view to adjudicate in the 
disputes between the Chiefs of the Province and 
their Bhayads and Mul-Girasias, which has 
done so much, to suppress outlawry m Hdthid- 
wdd, was in no small degree due to the esertions 
and influence of Mr. Gaorishankar, cordially 
aided by the late Azam Gokulji SarapatrCm 
Zdld and the Karbharies of the other first class 
States in settling the constitution of the Ooni’t 
and framing rules for its practical working. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ctenekab Estimate of Mr. GAoiirsnANKAR’s 
Character. 

IS 0 jmt estiraato of tlie cliaracter of a na- 
tive statesman like Mi‘. Gaoi’isliankar can bo 
formoci wbicli leaves out of account the con- 
siderations as to what arc or should be the 
legitimate aims of native statesmanship and 
how far an individiral possessed of power in a 
Native State has suocooded in fulfilling those 
■aims. In the relations of the British Govern- 
ment with the feudatory States of India, there 
is perhaps no point of such vitual importance 
as this. T'hc pinuciples which should guide 
native statesraansliip in native administration 
have never been formally enunciated in any 
single State paper, but are found scattered 
here and there in official letters, despatches, 
and State papers, and in the public speeches and 
addi^esses of Viceroys and Governors-Qeneral of 
India' to Native Chiefs on important occasions. 
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It has sornetimos been said that the Illative 
States hod uo right to exist; that they exist 
at present on sufferance. But the importance 
of HativG States and the necessity ofthoir exist- 
ence as an integral pari of the Indian Empire 
was at no time better illustrated than during 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. Emphatic 
testimony on this point has been borne to the 
uses of Native States by Lord Canning. In 
his despatch, dated Simla, 3rd Apinl, 1869, he 
wrote ; — 

‘‘In the time of which! speak {i.e., 1857-58), 
those patches of Native Goveimment served as 
breakwaters to the storm which would other- 
wise have swept over us in one great wave. 
And in quiet times they have their uses. Rest- 
less men who will accept no profession but arms, 
crafty intriguers held up in Native Courts, and 
others who would chafe at our stricter and 
more formal rules, live there contentedly ; and 
should the day come when India shall be threa- 
tened by an external enemy, or when the inter- 
ests of England elsewhere may require that her 
Eastern Empire shall incur more than ordinary 
risk, one of our best maintstays will be 
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in these Native States. But to make them so, 
we must treat their Chiefs and influential fami- 
lies with consideration and generosity, teaching 
them that, in spite of all suspicions to the 
contrary, their independence is safe, that we 
are not waiting for plausible opportunities ’ to 
convert their territory into British territory, 
and convincing them that they have nothing to 
gain by helping to displace us in favour of any 
new rulers from within or without.”'* 

The late lamented Lord Mayo attempted to- 
lay down some of the principles which Native 
Princes should aspire to work out in the govern- 
ment of these States in an address he gave in 
1870 to the Princes and Chiefs of Eajputana 
who had assembled to meet him at Ajinir. The 
following extract from the speech shows what 
he expected the Native Princes to dot: — 

I, as the representative of the Queen, have 
come here to tell you, as you have often been 
told before, that the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government is to secure to you and your 

* The Native States of India. By Lord Ripon, p. ? 
t Life of the Earl of Mayo. By Sir W. Hunter, Vol, I., 
p. 207. 
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successors the full eujoymeut of your ancient 
rights and the exei’cise of all lawful custom, 
and to assist you in upholding the dignity and 
maintaining the authority -which you and your 
fathers have for centuries exercised in this land.' ' 

“But in order to enable us fully to carry 
into effect this fixed resolve, we must receive 
from you hearty and cordial assistance. If we 
respect your rights and privileges, you should 
also reispeot tl\e rights and regard the privileges 
of those who are placed beneath your care. If 
we support you in your power, we expect in 
return good government. We demand that 
everywhere throughout the length and breadth 
of Eajputana justice and order shall prevail ; tliat 
every man’s property shall be secure, that 
the traveller shall come and go safely; that 
the cultivator shall enjoy the fruits of his 
labour and the trader the produce of his 
commerce ; that you shall make roads and 
undertake the construction of those works 
of irrigation which will improve the condition 
of the people and swell the revenues of yQu:(: 
States; that you shall encourage education 
and. provide for the relief of the sick.” 
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To assure the Chiefs of Rajputana whaL the 
iiiobivGS of the British Governuient were iii 
asking the Native Princes to do this, Lord Mayo 
observed"'^ : — 

“ Be assured that we ask you to do all this 
for no other but your own benefit. If vve 
wished you to remain hveak we should say ~ 
Be poor, and ignorant, and disorderly. It is 
because wo wish jmu to be strong that we 
desire to see you rich, iuatructod, and well- 
governed. It is for such objects that tlio 
servants of the Queen rule in India, and Pro- 
vidence will over sustain the rulers who govern 
for the people’s good.” 

“■ I am hero only for a time. The able and 
earnest officers who siuTound me will, at no 
distant period, return to their Buglish lujinos ; 
hut the Power which we repre.seut wdll endure 
for ages. Hourly will this great Empire be 
brought nearer and nearer to the throne of our 
Queen, The steaiu-vossel and the rail-road 
enable England, year by year, to enfold India 
in a closer embrace. But the coils which she 
seeks to entwine ai’ound her are no iron fetters, 

■'= Hunter’s Life ofthe Earl of Mayo, Vol. I., p. 208, 
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but ilie golden chains of affection and of peace. 
The days of conquest arc past ; the age of iin- 
pi’oveniGnt has begun. 

“ Chiefs and Princes, advance in the right 
way, and secure to your children’s clnldren 
and to future generations of your subjects the 
favouring protection of a power who only seeks 
your good.” 

No man can gainsay the wisdom and good 
feeling which dictated these noble words of 
warning and advice. The leading principles 
of Lord Mayo's policy in dealing publicly with 
the Native States of India were : — 

I. Non-annosation and a fived resolve 
that even the misrule of a Native Chief 


must not be used as a weapon for aggran- 
dising onr power. 

II, But a constant feeling of responsi- 
bility attached to the British Government, 
as suzerain, for any serious misrule in 
Native States ; and a firm determination to 
interfere when British interference became 
necessary to prevent misgovernment. Suoli , 
interference to consist not in annexing thf /; 
'territory, but in displacing the Ghjef fthjJ ’ 
'If > ^ - 
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administering by Bj-itisli officers or a Native 
regency in tlie intei’esi of the lawful lieirs. 

III. Non-intorference, and tlio lightest 
possible form of “contro], with Chiefs who 
governed well. Lord Mayo tried to make 
the Indian Feudatories feel that it rested 
with themselves to decide the degree of 
pi’actical independence which they should 
enjoy, that that degree would be strictly 
regulated by the degree of good govern- 
ment which they gave to their subjects.* 
Unquestionably correct and eminently sound 
as these leading principles underlying the rela- 
tions of the British. Government with Native 
States are, Lord Mayo was not unaware of the 
evil as well as of the good of tho feudatory 
system. Roforriug to the inevitable inconsis- 
tencies which the system involved, he wrote 
'' Our relations v^ith our Native Feudatory 
States are on the whole satisfactory, though 
they are by no moans defined. We act on the 
principle of non -interference, but we must con- 
stantly interpose* We allow them to keep 
armies for tho defence of their states, but we 


Hunter’s Life of Lord Mayo, Vol- L, pp. 2U-21S. 
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cannot permit them to go to war. We encourage 
tliem to establish courts of justice, but we 
cannot liear of tlieir trying' Europeans. Wq 
recognise them as separate sovereigns, but \ve 
daily issue to them orders which arc implicitly 
obeyed.”* Lord Mayo was of opinion that the 
mixture of “laisse:: faire ” aud ‘‘nig’gling inter- 
feronce” must be done away with, aud the Chiefs 
must be told what they will be allowed to do 
and what they will not be allowed to do. ■ But 
his idea was that to commence all this a mcin 
was wanted. “ Personal influence,” said he, “ is 
still in India the most potent engine wo have 
at our ciisposaf. In ihct, / tfnei that uo uipri 
who does notpossesss it has any chance of sue- 
ceedlng with a Native Chief.”! But while fully 
appreoiatiug the value of personal influence, 
his great dififlculty was to see whether such 
personal influence was rightly exercised. lie 
insisted that such influence should be exorcised 
on principles iutelligible to the Native Chiefs, 
aad that the largest freedom should be left to 

Hunter’s Life of the Earl of Mayo, Vol. I., p. 209-10. 
fMid, p. 2j2. 
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them in tlio actual details of the adminisli’ation 
so long as that freedom was not abused into 
ail instrument of misi’ule “ hfothing is more 
injudicious/’ he wrote, “ than perpetual med- 
dling in the affairs of hlativo States.” The 
golden rule he laid down sixteen years ago is 
of such invaluable use even at the present 
moment that it may be useful to give it here 
in the words of Sir William Hunter; — 

111 his personal and social relations with the Feudatories 
he made them realize that the one path towards the Viceregal 
friendship was the good government of their teriitories. 
The Indian Foreign Office strictly regulates the official cour- 
tesies of a Governor-General to each rrinoe, and these regifr 
lalions Lord Mayo accurately observed. But he made the 
Native Chiefs feel that beyond such State ceremonials theta . 
tsas an interior region of intercourse and kindly inle' teat, 
and that this region was open to every one who deservl^'^d it, 
and to no one else. lie led them to see that his friendship 
had nothing to do widi the greatness of their territory^* or 
their degree of political independence, or the numbSSor 
jealously counted guns which saluted them from our 
These considerations regulated his State ceremonials '^’’^biit 
his private friendship was only to be won by the per^ W^ 
merits of their character. By bis conduct he piaotidS^ 
said to each: “If you wish to be a great man"^ 
at my Court, govern well at home. Be just and merciful 
to your people. We do not ask whether you come with 
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full hands, but whether you come with clean hands. 
No jjiesents that you can bun™ can buy the Biitish 
favour ; no display you may make will raibe your dignity in 
our eyes ; no cringing or flattery will gain my friendship. 
We estimate you not by the splendour of your offerings to us, 
nor by the jiomp of your retinue heie, but by your conduct 
to your subjects at home. Pot ourselves, we have nothing to 
ask of ymu. But for your people we demand good govern- 
ment, and we shall judge of you by this standard alone. And 
in our private friendship and hospitality, we shall prefer the 
smallest Peudatory who rules righteously, to the greatest 
Prince who misgoverns his people.”* 

Lord Mayo knew full well that natives of 
India, princes as well as people, are Tery 
conservative. In his zeal for reforming Native 
States, therefoi'e, he did not think that the cus- 
toms and habits of thought of ages could be 
changed in a day. And accordingly “ he realized 
that the process by which an Indian State oasts 
its old skin of anarchy is a slow one, and that the 
operation is not helped by perpetual interference 
from without. Where he saw real improve- 
ment going on, he was willing to wait. He 
thought, moreover, that until everything had 
been done to render the English surveillance 
ip a Native State as efficient as possible, he had ' 
' ^ J^unter’s Life of the Earl of Mayo, Vol. I„ * 
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no riglit to complain of tho Oliief. He liold 
that the Suzerain Power was bound to see that 
the misrule of a feudatory arose in no part from 
a vacilhiting- or weakly-offieered British Resi- 
dency ; and that before blaming a Native Chief for 
governing ill, it was necessary fii’st to see that 
the Indian Foreign Office placed him in the best 
possible circumstances for governing well. This 
view took a firmer hold of his mind as his Indian 
esperieucoincroased.”'^ Inreconttimes the need 
of keeping this rule constantly before the mind 
by our Political Department in its relations with 
the Chiefs of Kilthiawdd is too manifest to 
need dwelling upon in this place. t 

Wo have quoted at some length the views of 
Lord Mayo, not only because they admirably lay 
down the principles on which the British Govern- 
ment expect the feudatory Princes of India to act 
in tho government of their States, but because 
the conduct of Mr. Gaorishankar in the adminis- 
tration of Bhtivnagar, which had at that time met 

* Hunter’s Life of the Earl of Mayo, Vol. I., pp. 221, 222. 

f It is right to mention here that it was an extreme ease of 
misrule in Alwar which drove Lord Mayo to interfere ia the 
affairs of that State and appoint a Council of Regency. 
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with the approval of Lord Mayo, was based 
more or less on the linos on whioli the Viceroy 
thought that the Native Administrations should 
work. It was cluringLordMayo’s Viceroyalty that 
the pi'inciple of joint administration during the 
minority of its Native Chief waSf for the first 
time, carried oat in Bhavnagar. Sir William 
Hunter testifies to the success of this experi- 
ment when he says: — “ An expci-ieneed Native 
Minister and a picked member of the Civil 
Service were selected by the Bombay Govern- 
ment as its joint rulers, and they quickly 
converted it into a model of prosperity and 
firm administration.”'" 

Mr. Gaorisliankar’s claim to he remembered 
by the people of - KithUiwid rests on the 
romarkable influence he has exorcised on tbs 
polifcfcalhisiliory of the Province for the past lialf 
century as the Chief Minister of Bhdvnagar 
during the reign of four succossivo Chiefs; 
on the fact of his having been the virtual 
maker of tlie modern State of Bbdvnagar, and 
on his being the statesman “ whose career in 
its, strength and sagacity is a worthy object 

* Life of the Earl of Mayo, Vo!. I, p, 
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vStudyand emulation to the men of his order.”’* 
During all this period he has stood out as a 
distinct personalty in the Province, and inspired 
respect and confidence alike in the minds of the 
representatives of the British Government in 
- K'ithiiLwad as in the Princes and people of the 
Province. 

The reason of his great influence in the 
Province is to be found in the belief of Mr, 
Gaorishankar that while the British Govern- 
ment, by its groat militai’y strength, protects 
a Native State from extermal aggression or 
internal disturbance, it has a right to see that the 
State does not suffer from mal 'administration, 
that its subjects do not suffer from acts of 
cruelty or oppression on the part of its ruler, 
and that they enjoy that liberty of action and 
that protection to life and property which form 
the distinguishing features of the policy of the 
British Government- It was on these principles 
that his action throughout was based, and the 
success he achieved as an administrator was, 
no doubt, due to a strict adherence to them. It 
is to the comfort and happiness of the peojfi© 
* Speech of Sir J, B. Pcile, vide p. 82. 
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wliicli resulted from fclie pursuance of these 
principloa during a long period that this popu- 
larity is due. 

The boundless onlhusiasm that his name 
inspires among the people of Bhitvuagar is 
noticeable from the vast crowds that go to pay 
their respects to him even now when he is ia 
I'etircmout as a Sanytisi. The secret of this 
charm lies in the fact of his having invariably 
identified, whether in or out of office, with 
the dearest interests of his State. Loyalty 
to his master and devotion to the best interests 
of Bhiivnagar were the watchwords of his ad- 
ministrative career. Known as an out- spoken 
advocate of his State, he has been held in high, 
respect by the political authorities in ICd.thia- 
wfid, on account of the singular integrity 
of his character. The history of Kdthidw^d- 
anterior to the establishment of British 
protection records the names of many ISTtigar 
politicians who had no inconsiderable share in 
■sbaping’the administration of its different States. 
Colonel Walker, for instance, mentions the 
names of Dewans Amerji, and Runchodji,! apd 
Bblabhji, who formed a corjjs cliploniatiqm wibid 
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it was by no means easy to match. But their 
diplomacy, though fertile in resource, was not, 
it would appear, of a every high order. In 
recent Kathi^wdd history no two Ndgar poli- 
ticians have come more prominently to the 
front as the late Azam Gokulji Sampatrdm 
ZaM and Mr. Gaorishankar Udayashankar, 
For Mr. Gaorishankar to have maintained his 
policy, his principles, and his prestige intact and 
unstained by a single wrongful or question- 
able act during an unbroken period of fifty-five 
years, for him to have retained the esteem 
and confidence of each successive ruler of BhiSv- 
nagar on the one hand and of the Political 
Agent of KathidiW&d for the time being on the 
other, during all that time shows vigilance, tact 
and a degree of political courage and sagacity 
which were very rare in those days. Those only 
can appreciate the full significance of the cau- 
tious reforming minister’s labours and pf the 
liberal measures he carried with a view to place 
Bhivnagar in the front rank df the Native 
States of Eithid.w&d, who had known the Bh^v- 
nagar of a generation back and who can com- 
pare it with the Bhd,vnagar of the present day. 
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When Mr. (xaorishankar assumed the Dewanship 
of Bhdvnagar, the area of the State was nearly 
1,700,000 acres, with a population of about 
300,000, and a yearly revenue of Rs. 8,00,000. 
When he retired into private life, the territory of 
Bhavnagar extended over an area of 1,800,000 
acres, its population was 425,000, and its 
revenue Rs. 32,00,000. But over and above 
these incontestable facts, we have a living 
witness of Bhdrvnagar’s former condition and 
recent growth, whose testimony is most valuable. 
This witness is no other than Major-Q-eneral 
R. H. Keatinge, Y.O., O.S.I., who was Political 
Agent of Kathia wad in 1863. He visited India 
two years ago in connection with his duties 
as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway 
Company. The Chiefs of Rathidwd.d, learning 
of his presence in this country, invited him to 
visit the Province which was the scene of his 
former labours. In a Durbar held in his honour 
at Rajkote, they presented him with an address. 

Colonel Wodehouse, who presided on the oCca- 

* '' ^ 

|ipn, in addressing General Keatinge and bringri 
ihg Ris mind some of his old fri^h^S;'::£h 
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Kdthitiw^d, observed : — “ Amongst others in 
iCiitbitlwiid who, as having beon much connected 
with you and a warm admirer of yours, I may 
mention Azam Gaorishankar Udayashankar, 
formerly Dewan of Bhavnagar. When you were 
here he was an old man, and I believe he is now 
over 80 years old. Though he has retired from 
the world, he has by no means lost his interest 
in eurx’ent events, and his son has written to me 
at his request saying how he is looking forward 
to seeing you at Bhavnagar.” In the address 
subsequently presented by the Chiefs to General 
'Keatinge, they dwelt on the far-seeing, sympa- 
thetic, and benevolent policy which General 
Keatinge had adopted in the discharge of his 
duties when in Kathixlw^d, the friendly relation- 
ship which he maintained with the Chiefs, and 
the steady support he gave to the main- 
tenance of their dignity and power and the 
consolidation of their territories. In replying 
to the address, General Keatinge remarked ; — 
“ The interest of my visit is greatly onhanoed 
by the long interval that has elapsed since I 
left K^thi^wAd. I find many great works 
completed that were not even contemplated 
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twenty years ago, and, wliat is still more valu- 
able, I findtliat tlie education and travels of tlie 
Cbiefs have naturalised in tbe Province many 
wants and necessities of civilization wliiob 
were not acknowledged when I lived amongst 
you.”* General Keatinge was at Rajkote when 
His Excellency Lord Reay invested H. H. the 
Mabaraja of Bhavnagar with the insignia of 
a Grand Oommander of the Star of India. He 
formed one of the Governor’s party that visited 
Bhdvnagar about the middle of December 1880. 
At Bhavnagar General Keatinge’s thoughts 
turned to his old friend, Mr. Gaoriahankar. 

* It may not be out of place here to mention that Col . 
Keatinge showed bow true a friend ho was of the Chiefs of 
Kdthidwdd when he, while complimenting them on the pro- 
gress they had made, pointed out to them eatnestly what yet 
iremaincd to be achieved by them. The advice is too fuH 6f 
thought and good sense and too serious to be omitted in this 
connection. “I must not forget, however,” says General 
Keatinge, "that our whole business here is not merely to 
exchange compliments. I am going to tell you a few things 
which strike me as important for you to know. On my way 
here this morning I was sorry to find how little attention was 
paid to forest conservancy. I saw not a single forest or planfit- r. 

, fiilhin all that long distance, whereas, for instance, 
Chotbeltthnd Ranpdr there is much land uselefls for tfillwaV - 
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On the 17th December, he, accompanied by 
Mrs. Keatinge, had an interview with the ex- 
Dewan in retirement at his -dlsram or hermitage. 
While Mrs. Keatinge was occupied in examining 
the Museum in the adjoining room which con- 
tains a good collection of old coins, manuscripts, 
and curiosities, the General was turning over hia 
reminiscences of KithiiLwM with hia venerable 

tion, bat well fitted for forest, I hope some attention will in 
future be paid to this subject. The principal dangers of native 
Indian administration lie in the possibility of their action being 
“^lisimderstood, when cases occur placing them in antagonism 
with some class of their subjects. These antagonisms are easy 
to avoid and the misconception easy to overcome exactly 
in the degree to which rulers have assimilated their machi- 
nery of administration to that employed by the Paramount 
Power. Ifo rules, no regulations can take the place of real 
justice, no formality can replace honest, hard work, and, above 
all, nothing can supply the want of true sympathy with the 
wants and aspirations of subjects. But you, Chiefs and 
Nobles of KAthiAwad, who have gone out of your way to 
express your friendship for me, you will not resent my urg- 
ing you to continue moving with the times, and to adopt in 
your lives, in the advancement of your States, and most 
especially, in your courts of justice, the most essential 
improvements of European policy, As to public works, 
remember that means of communications can alone neutral- 
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friend. The following are the impressions he 
records in the Book of Visitors to the Museum 
‘‘ I have seen the Museum with great 
pleasure, but I have not been able to give my 
attention to it as I should have desired, as 
my thoughts have been full of my old friend* 
Gaorishankar, and of how he is to spend his 
days of retirement. I am not satisfied to 
see him living in a room. He ought to live in 
a garden with one or two rooms attached* In 
the room nothing grows, and there is no object 
to love. If he transfers himself to a garden*^ 
he cannot but watch the plants, and in their 
growth and their youth forget his own age. 

ise the efifects of bad seasons. Easy comnannications can 
alone make it possible for the agricultutist fo sell with profit 
, when a bumper season gorges the local market. Then, again* 
means of rapid communications are essential to a ruler who, 
by that means alone, can place his distant possessions at his 
door, control his officers, and detect and remedy any injustice 
which may be going on at a distance. The stigma Edthi^ 
wAd, with most of India, has borne for the last two hundred . 
years has been want of progress. From what I have seen 
around me, however, I can congratulate this Province, which, 
jierhttps, I love best of all I know in India, on having thrpwn, , 
off'that reproach.” 
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I could not live in a palace, hut I sometimes think 
that I could be happy oven if shut up in a small 
garden, and a large ono would soon become a 
world full of life and death and all the changes 
incidental to growth and necessary to happiness 
and forgetfulness of self." 

It will not be out of place to refer here to a 
point which has often suggested itself to reflect- 
ing minds in connection with the good govern- 
ment of ISTative estates. When a Native State 
is known to be exceptionally well-governed for 
a certain period, the oiroumstauce will be found 
to be due in the main either to the existence of 
a minority administi’ation appointed by the 
British Government, or ta tho fact of the State 
having enjoyed the advantages of a capable 
Minister or Dewan. But a minority administra- 
tion cannot evidently endure for an indefinite 
period nor can the capable minister live for ever. 
Tho State must in duo course of time pass into 
tho hands of its rightful owner. The important 
q;a6stion iSj what are the guarantees for perma* 
neat good government in a Nativo State on the 
minority administration ceasing to exist or the 
successful minister beipg no longer at the head 
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of aflFairs ? What is there to assure the subjects 
of the State that the good policy or iuflueuces 
hithei’to at work will continue? In the typicfil 
caKse of Bhavnagar, it may well be asked what ja 
thei’e to secure for it a succession of Gaorishan- 
kars as Dewans ? To this, perhaps, it will be re- 
plied that the British Government provide, both 
during the minority administration and other- 
wise, for the training of its young Chief in those 
qualifications which make him a cuitivaled and 
polished gentleman. But this cannot cure the 
evils of despotic rule, cannot control the exercise 
of absolute power. The temptations to this 
exercise of ar-Vitrary wifi are too groat to 
be ordinarily resisted. The present rulers of 
Native States are passing through a period 
of transition, the final outcome of which 
it is not easy to foresee. An eminent Anglo" 
Indian statesman, who possessed exceptional 
opportunities of observing the position of 
Native Princes, says : — “ In such times a3 
these, the position of a Native prince is onO 
of singular difficulty. The temptations 
to which he is exposed are enormous j hiS 
iahatiS of self-indulgence are almost unlimite!il‘ " 
19 
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lie can find plenty of persons, as courtiers in 
all countries too often are, to play upon ovory 
■ weakness and encourage every vice. To tlio 
vices indigenous to a Native Court lie can add 
those which arc more characteristic of English 
society, and, especially if he comes young to 
power, he is tempted on every sido. Neverthe- 
less, lam happy to say that I could easily point 
to many native princes of great promise who 
are devoting themselves honestly to discharge 
the duties of their position.'^’ No doubt English 
education is doing and is expected to do a 
groat deal for them by way of inducing well- 
ordered- habits. But the traditions born of 
centuries of absolute and despotic rule cannot 
be easily got rid of. And the present condition 
of Native States, as described by the same high 
authority, is this : ‘ Broadly speaking,’ says 

the late Viceroy of India, ‘ all the territories 
of Native Princes and Chiefs are governed 
despotically, though there exist varieties in 
their constitutional arrangements, and much 

^ The Native States of India s a paper read before the 
Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. By the Most 
Honourable the Marquis of Rippn, K. G., p. 24 
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difference in tlto position and power of tlie 
subordinate Chiefs and Ifobles, vaiyiiig rather 
with the personal character of the prince than 
resting upon any legal foundation. The prince 
is legislatoi’j administrator, and too often 
supreme judge also; he taxes the people and 
spends the revenues at his will; and when lie is a 
strong and able ruler, all power is concentrated 
in his hands. You might naturally be inclinod 
to stippose that under such circumstances there 
would be a distinct tendency on the part of the 
population of Native States to prefer the law- 
regulated rule of the British Government to this 
arbitrary administration of Native Chiefs, and a 
theory of that kind wasofeon put forward in the 
days of annexation to justify the absorption of 
Native States. I watohed carefully for any in- 
dication of such a feeling during the'time that J 
was in India, bub I cannot say that 1 ever saw 
any thing which led me to believe in its existence. 

I do not doubt that people living under a bad 
native Government may at times wish that they 
were British subjects, but the general impression 
left upon my mind was that the in]iabitant$p^ a' 
tdlenably well- governed native State preferred- lb 
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live uucler their own prince and would regret a 
transfer to British rule. Men who value the free- 
dora of speech and of writing, and the certainties 
of the law which ai’O enjoyed by Her Majesty’s 
own subjects in India, may deplore their com- 
parative absence in Native States, but tho body 
of tho people are attached to the rule of their 
hereditary Chiefs, whose methods of govern- 
ment are often more acceptable than the im- 
partial but inexorable rule of British law.’*' 
Every word of this is undeniably true. But 
it is a fact, at the same time, that the re- 
markable spirit of change and of progress 
which is every day more and more observable 
in British India is not without its effect on the 
subjects of Native States. The riders of N^itive 
States cannot shut their eyes to the influence 
of this new spirit, which must and does' extend 
to their territory, and the wise amongst them 
cannot help considering that it must constitute 
h,ti important factor of their internal adminis- 
tration. The problem is whether tho present 
exercise of despotic rule should not give way to 
a law-regulated rule. No native ptince has as 
^ p. ad..' . "" 
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yot volunteeicil to litnifc his authority by con- 
stitutional regulations, so that in all essential 
points the absolute will of the ruler, or of his 
adviser for the time being, governs the action 
of the State. No doubt when things go to 
extremes, the interposition of the British 
Government tends in a measure to palliate the 
mischief, hut the object is to avoid the necessity 
of such interference. 

That no efforts in the direction of introducing 
constitutional government in Native States 
have hitherto been made even by capable minis- 
ters of those States is clear enough. Even in 
the larger States of Hyderabad, Gwalior, jfndore, 
and Bar’oda, all that the efforts of men like the 
late Sir Salar Jung, Raja Sir ''J\ Madava Raio, 
Sir Dinkar Rao, and Mr. Raghmiath RaO hayh, 
done is to keep to the old traditions of adminis- 
trative policy, -and to show large cash balances 
as evidence of their flourishing condition. It 
may be too much to expect Mr. Gaorishaukar 
to achieve that which bis more eminent contejp..^ 
poraries have hardly succeeded in accomph^h- 
ing, h wf flip pi'oblem is one worthy of the seri^^ 
consideration of those who are interested in 
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the .stability and welfare of Native States. Its 
consideration is all tbe more necessary, be- 
cause, as a shrewd native observer remarks, 
with reference to Native States generally, 
“ the personal character of the administra- 
tion is no whit altered, and no steps are 
taken to ensure a succession of Sir Salar Jungs 
or Raja Sir T. Madava Raos and Sir Diukar 
Raos, It is no wonder that under these cir- 
oumstaucos there is no earthly guarantee that 
the varnish of reform will stick to the State 
edifice after they are removed from power ; and 
the chances are that, by a spirit of reaction, a 
Ghandulal, or a Nana Saheb IChanvilkar, or a 
Bhau Sindhia will pndo in a year all the good 
accomplished by his predecessor in a life-time* 
We think the times demand that this uncertainty 
should cease, and that the weal and. woe of 
Native States placed on a surer footing than 
the shifting sands of the personal caprices of 
their rulers.”* Thatthe reform is earnestly called 
for admits of no doubt. It is also unques- 

* Se® an ai'Uoleon a “ Constitation for Native States ” in 
the Quarterly Journal of tho 2’oona Sarvajanik Sabha for 
Jfvnuary ISSOjVol. II, i No. 3, page 2. 
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tionable tbai this reform musf come more from 
within than from witlioui;, and that the British 
Government should lend every support to its 
being carried oixt. We by no moans underrate 
the difficulties connected with' the carrying out of 
it. But half the difficulty of the task will 
be overcome if the I’ulers of Native States will 
volunteer to limit their authority in a constitu" 
tional manner. But will they do this? In 
India-j aa in other Asiatic countries, the root 
idea of government is the absolute will of the 
Sovereign. This principle of despotism has 
been recognised by the customs and proclaimed 
by the law of the laud. The forms and tradi- 
tions of despotism have varied under different 
rulipg dynasties and at different periods of 
history. At one time they have been mild, ah 
Other times they have been harsh. Under the 
early Hindu system of government, the Code of 
Mann, the earliest expositor of the law and 
customs of India, accepts the patriarchal family 
as a primary fact in the history of society. 
From this it becomes the unit of a larger na- 
tnfal group, namely, the village cornmnuify, 
whoa the family takes to agriculture the par- 
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suifc of niae-tentlis of the population of India. 
Xu process of time tins village community 
bccomos, as Sir Henry Maine bas shown, the 
source of a land law which may not unfaudy 
be compared to the law of real property in 
England. It crystallises the relations of the 
State with the agricultural community. Ac: 
cording to Manu, the king was entitled to a 
share, generally one-sixth, of the produce of land ; 
he was not the absolute proprietor of land. The 
bi’others and relatives of the king bad a portion 
of this share of the produce allotted to them 
by assignments in consideration of certain 
services which they were bound to render. 
This patriarchal system is analogous to tho 
feudal system of Europe. It obtained during 
the early Hindu period in India. It is still 
current among the Hindu or Kajput Slates of 
India, Tho Chief is the recognised head of a 
clan of Rajput Bhayads or brotherhood, who 
often enjoy in tho aggregate in some -places 
one-third of the whole revonuo of tho State. He 
IS primus inter pares — the first among equals. 
Thus the Rajput rule in India is based upon 
feudal principles, States governed by Rajput 
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Chiefs have Ulie germs iu them of a constitutional 
system ready to hand. No doubt the system is 
rough'hown, but it cannot be difficult to evolve 
out of it a constitution suited more or }es.s to 
modern ideas. 

In the history of India, however, it would 
appear that this system of patriarchal govern- 
ment gave way to a purely despotic system under 
the Mahomedan rule, iiccording' to the Kuran 
the king is the absolute proprietor of land. All 
private property in land exists by bis suffer- 
ance. This Mahomedan theory, and the corre- 
sponding Mahomedan practice had, according 
to Sir Henry Maine, put out of sight the 
ancient view of the sovoi'oign’s i-ights, which, 
though it assigned to him a tar larger shate of 
the produce of the land than any Western 
ruler has ever claimed, yet in no wise denied the 
existence of private property in land.”* But it 
is not in respect of land alone that autocracy 
aud despotism have worked out tlicir legitimate 
results in Asia. The same causes have broken 
up European States, Russia aud Turkey, the 
greatest despots, are both in danger of des- 

* Village Communities in the Raat and We&t, p. 104, 

20 
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trncfcionj Russia from revolution within, and 
Turkey from forces without. The Native rulers 
of India, it is true, have not to reckon with 
external forces. But any protection which they 
receive from the British Government in this 
respect evidently imposes upon the British Go- 
vernment the responsibility of seeing that the 
subjects of Native States do not suffer from 
oppression or inisgovernment. The introduc- 
tion of a law-regulated system of administration 
would doubtless obviate, in a large measni’e, the 
necessity of constant interference on the part 
of the British Government, What this con- 
stitution should be is a very largo question, 
into the merits of which we cannot enter here. 
What we wish to urge in this place is that 
the paramonnt necessity of a constitution 
which focusses the triple authority of the Chief, 
his minister or Dewau, and the Political Agent 
should be practically recogiiisod and a begin- 
ning bo made in the direction of introducing it 
tentatively,* 

* The Bhavnagar Durbar bus recently introduced the 
experiment of a Couiich of Administration of which the 
Maharaja is the President, and the Dewan, Mr. Vithaldas 
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Having so far dwelt upon the aspect of Mr 
Gaorishankar’s life wliicli had to deal with the 
vast and complex organisation called the State, 
let us now turn to those personal characteristics 
which afford a glimpse of his character as a man. 

Though eighty-four years old, Mr. Gaori- 
shankar is in possession of mental facultie.s 
which still retain their old vigour. His memory 
is still powerful. His mind is a storehouse of 
past experiences which he is able to recal at 
pleasure. In the freshness of light which 
he throws on the topic before him lies the 
charm of his conversation. Talk to him about a 
previous Governor of Bombay who had visited 
Khthihwhd and whom he had seen, talk to him 
about a former Political Officer of KatiiiSwdd 
whom he had known, and you are placed in 
possession of past reminiscences that give you 
an insight into the character of that Gover- 
nor or that Political Officer. Perhaps no living 
native statesman of Kathiiiwhd has ever, in 

Simaldas, and Ileaiis nf Departments, such as Mr. Vajeshan- 
kar Gaorishankar, Mr. Muncherji Merwanji Bhavnsgri asd 
Mr- Proctor-Sims are members. The result of this experi- 
ment is being keenly watched. 
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course of business or otherwise, ])peu brought 
to the personal notice of the Governors of this 
Presidency as Mr. Guorishankar. He possesses 
the rare advantage of having known person- 
ally Mountstiiart Elpliinstono, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sii- George Clerk, Sir Bartle Frere, 
and Governors of Bombay from Sir Seymour 
Pi’tzGoralcl to Lord Hcay. Regarding most of 
these Governors he would enliven his hearers 
by short and pithy anoedotes which cannot but 
impart point and liveliness to liis conversation. 

But while full of experience, and courteous to 
all, he has never been subservient. He never 
concealed his real thoughts about men and mea- 
sures. As illustrating tlic boldness of his cha- 
racter, it maybe mentioned that many years ago, 
when Mr. Gaorisliankar was in office, he learnt 
that the Government of Bombay contemplated 
appointing to a responsible charge in Katliiawad a 
raw English youth who had but just comotoindia. 
The young man had great interest to hack him. 
Ho happened to be the son of a member of the 
Government of the day. Undaunted by tliis 
knowledge, this old man of Rffi-lnawtid called 
upon the Honourable Member of Oouncil, and, in 
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coui’se of friendly couversafion on Kathiiiwdd 
affairs, complained of the inconsistency in the 
policy of the Government in regard to appoint- 
ments of English officers to administrative posts 
in the Province. He put it to him whether 
it was fair that, whereas in the regulation 
districts of this Presidency, Government 
hesitated to place a fresh arrival from England 
in charge of magisterial duties on account of 
his inexperience and want of familiarity with 
the customs and usages of the people, they 
should fool no such hesitation in entrusting the 
very gentleman with a charge over the lives 
and liberties of hundi'eds of people in the non- 
’ regulation territory, where the need of such 
knowledge of the habits, customs, and usages 
of the people was infinitely greater, Suchwaa 
the confidence felt in his judgment, and so 
great was the respect for his word, that the 
contemplated appointment was cancelled. On 
another occasion, Mr. Gaorishankar learnt that 
a certain Kilthi^wad 'official was about to 'be 
appointed to a certain high office where his 
well-known proclivities and freaks of disposition 
were likely to have full play. Mr, Gaorishankar 
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hastened to Bombay, represented the matter to 
the Qovernor of the day, and so thoroughly con- 
vinced him of the inexpediency of making the 
appointment that the intention was abandoned. 

His chief strength is to bo found in his 
exemplary private character — 

Ilis words are bonds, liis oatlis are oracles ; 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart ; 

His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth. 

So faultless, so spotless, so sacred has been 
his private life that his relatives and friends as 
well as those who were associated with him in 
the business of the State, while he was minister of 
Bhavnagar, feared lest their weak points, 
moral or social, should ever reach the ears 
of the old man. It was not to be wondered 
at that the good opinion of so stern a disci- 
plinarian should be held in high esteem when 
it is remembered that such opinion was a pass- 
port to honour and preferment, not merely in 
Bhftvnagar, but in the whole of KdthHwdd. 
He was a constant referee of many Chiefs, 
zamiudars, nobles, andbhayads in the province. 
What made his advice so valuable to all was its 
singular disinterestedness and the transparent 
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purity of his motives. The reverence he enjoyed 
in private and domestichfe was due to hispatriar- 
chal character. His influence rvas found to be 
invariably and unerringly exerted in putting an 
extinguisher to private feuds and disagreements 
among a vi^ide and widening circle of relatives, 
friends, aud members of his caste. To promote 
harmony among them he often made personal 
sacrifices. He also proved himself to be a friend 
of the needy and the helpless, of genius and talent 
struggling to rise. He often asked himself in 
what respects was life worth living if it was 
not to be a blessing ? Aud- this made him — 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 

Receives its value from its use alone ; 

Not for itself, but for nobler end 

Th’ eternal gave it, and that end is virtue. 

It has been a matter of regret to him that 
his incessantly busy worldly career left him 
little time for the study of Sanskrit in youth. 
And though in retirement as a Sanyasi, he is 
doing his best to make up for what he con* 
siders past neglect, the iove he bears to San. 
skrit literature is unbounded. It is scarcely 
necessary to say. that he does not look wifh 
oomplaconoy on that change in the pharaotep of 
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the rising generation whicli marks a shaking or 
losing faith in the sublime purity of the ohl 
Aryan religion as taught in the Upanishacls, and 
the esegetic works of Baukardchdrya. It has 
been liis wish to see brought about all over 
the coLiutry a revival of Vodic study. His 
sons, anticipating his desire, have recently esta- 
blished an institution for the study of the Vedas 
and the encooragement of Vedio htoratnre and 
called it “ Tlio Gaorishaiikar Voda-Shdhl” after 
their illustrious fatliorhs name. The scope of 
the Institution has yet bo bo fully dovolopod. 

In a pi'evious chapter wo have referred to 
those points in the character of Mr, Gaorishankar 
as Bwami Sachchidauand, which have a general 
interest for the reader. Looking back upon the 
incidents of his life thus skotchod out, one cannot 
help thinking that by the right use of the powers 
which God gave him ho has placed the rnlora anil 
people of Bhavnagar upon a much higher level 
than that which they occupied boifoi’e. “ Theirs,” 
says Doan Chni'ch, “is indeed a great and 
enviable lotto whom it has been given to make 
this short inteiwal of onr mortal life brighter, 
easier, happier, and who have carried on the 
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■work of the elder and uaknowa benefacfcora 
of their raeo,”* but if Swami Saohohidiinaiid 
has nob fulfilled this ideal of mortal life by 
maguifioent aohievements, he has at least done 
this, he has set the example to all future genera- 
tions of Kathidwiid of a life marked by a deep 
sense of duty and responsibility in high office — 
a life animated by enthusiasm for work, ruled 
by self-discipline, guided by purity and simplicity 
of soul, and devoted to the good of his fellow- 
oountrymen, a life of sacrifice, one which he is 
prepared to resign when it is time to give it op. 
In short, he has lived the life of a great aud good 
man, the life of a saint, who only awaits the hour 
of his departure, as behoves one in his position, 
according to a noble sentiment in Manu ; 

Let not the hermit long for death. 

Nor ding to this terrestrial state ; 

Their Lord’s behests as servants ■wait. 

So let him, called, resign his breath.f 


* Human life and its conditions. By the Rev. R. W. 
Clmreh, Sermon I., Supremacy of Goodness, page 28. 

t Muir’s rendering of the following Sloka from Mann, VI. 
45 
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ti'i'u'ees cil' 3[r. Ciainli' ii-foiit'li'U 
a.s Stale I'hieineiT, ilul ; claiisi a 
i( fciTiiiji; to him in till' la -I, tVill 
of Iho late Thuhtii: iSahob Jaa- 
Wiii'ihio'ii, 53 ; goi't to I'laifer 
ivit 1 Sir rfi yaiour fit/itO' ali! an 
to till) f'ui'iii which futiivo maii- 
nSi'iliuiitj phoulil litho, 53; .loiiil 
jiiluiiliisti' il iuu ill ciilod npou 
iifi lliu ^llo^t anhabl'i t'oian, ihiil ; 
agri'OH to ilr. foKiii .J’n iio.ni. 
iititiou as .Toiiif; Ailiniai'tiiuoi', 
50; hiii effoi'ls fcn aiiiiply 2 >iiio 
fli'iiildiig wiitur to thu pooplo iit 
Uliaviin j'.ir, IIS, 113; jr.-irliml 
foi'nainht i1i-,pl,\yorl in the rni. 
stnietioii riC a Mandi'p for 11. 
ll.’s iiiiirriaav, fJ'i ; !ic'''jiiipiuiiDi 
nfe'iuics'j Takfitii»in;rji to 
tho Dnllii Aa'si'mhlugo, 03; in 
inoilo a Coiiip.aiioiL of tlie Sfa" et 
linlia, ihitl; inlui'vinw' ivit'i ITin 
ItiRlinoss Jitiihariija nsillair; ami 
Ufllkar’l! ustiinato of hit. nhilit irs^ 
00 ; riiwoi-iiincijj, Kot'ciliii ion of 

April 1877 rtj viewing tn i hi iim ,| 

faviuirable torms hIk; jw!. hn 
plnnert an Jmni AiJaiiaiin’ihir, 
07 i inti’oilni'lioji o£a Jhiilway iu 
K'ltliiawii.l, lip ; iiitci'viow with 


6ii‘ jI. Temple on the snhjcft of 
tlin It.iilwiiy, 73 : Baal reauiun'ou 
of Govorninent, 7ti; Sir J.lh Ih'ilo 
on hin wai'fc ami ehavactni', 80 ; 
I'l'-.ignn till' iiHii'e ot iMiiiistor, 82; 
i-i".utues ntuily of Voihuit plulo- 
.’.njiliT) f'.j ; publishoH a work; 
calh i\Si''i^vi!punvtiindlia'iUi, ihiil; 
letter Iroin I'l’ol'. Max Jliillrr, PJ; 
m li li'LV icn i'll ( well Icltcr.n to 
frieinln, iinroiiean (uul KnlUc; 
letter i a hifi Jstn.jtor, 11. ,11. 'I'akU- 
taiine ji, SO ; eiiterR upon IlieUfo 
of an iisoelie na Hivumi iJuohi'hi- 
Jiiiianila ‘ ni'iisii till, S7 ; lottcr 
IVoui Wr. Miu'ii.ig'hten to liia snii, 
88; hi! two rniiB, 8l); Irttevs 
iVoni Kiigiit.1) fiieiuls on the evo 
of his hoef.ming a Si'niirf^i — 
Me.,'-i>.'!. r'QK'iviiliiJiil Hunter, Sir 
W.Woihlriburn imd Ool.lVat.anu, 
5)1, 5)5. ; hin jiiilitical aelt-oiluen- 
(ion, lOil; liiri piilitiral aeliiovn- 
ni.' .,1 1 li) ; hi 1 nn.w.hU inn in 
the !nl!ni(ii.,tuitiijn of the Btnlo 
et intellij'eut iin ii of all chis.nos, 
11 J ; hi.i vievvM uu the iiolicy of 
the Jin'fuh ti'ovnvninaiit with 
rf.npocM. Id a, ill, i)])iuin, mul 
iih'-iiri mnmniolit's na aflVeling 
the iiitei'Lala of Native Slid on, 
tit!. Hi; It I'lll injiiRtitie to 
Uiithi,T,v.u'Si,ale,;, 117; eknlilkli- 
meiit of a tfaj I'.tluinici Oonrt dun 
io hi.'j inlhii'iirr', 133 ; his rlnim 
to I'f ri'membiToil, lUo ; the 
sm-i tef Ilia iu!lnoi)i'e,l3l]; firm, 
pnjinlaihm, and ruveime of the 
Ch ivn.if ur titato on Jii.-, iibaump- 
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1 ion of Dowani'fiip ami at the 
(iuio of Ill's I'oiireuieut roepco- 
tivi’ly eniniiai'etl, liiU; Col. Worle- 
honso (jiiMr. Oaoi'isliiiukar, ihirf; 
ii>tei'vievi-i'(t by tlfiicmlKcatiuge, 
1!3; estimate of hia private 
cli.ai'aetei'j 1.13 ; hit personal 
hiiowlcdpe of Govenioi’a t'l-nm 
BlpliinstoTio to Lord lleay, I3fi; 
iustaiicea of the respect shewu 
by emhieiil Ihif isU olhcials for- 
hi.s opiiiionSj l.t? ; bio tvi-sh (n 
aec! a revival of Vmlic btailicB; 
tho ostahtialuttoiit of tiio ''Oaoii- 
ahaiikar Toda Sliala" hy his 
sons, ICO, 

Gailhoeiii — river, 01. 

Oil’ — t'.soapo of rebels into tho, 8. 

Gofto — Sir. Ganrishflulcar liorual, 4; 
coded to tho E. I. Company hy 
Pcsliwa, 9 j anit in tho Court ot, 
43, 118. 

Qokulji Zala — Dmviui of Juna- 
ghudh, aids Mr. Oaoriwliankar 
in the cstahlialimont of tho 
Bapistiianin Court, 123, 133. 

Oovindrao Gaokwar — Id. 

Biijarat — 59, 85. 

Gniidi — port of, 13. 

Owalioir, G5. 

H 

llada — leader of tho Khum.aTi Kn- 
cliis of Kxtndla, 7. 

Huilow, Mr. G. W. — Collector of 
Ahuiednhad, 30. 

Utiidnd— vill’-go of, given ns .a 
grant to Dosai Soiiiji, 14 

llaxadwar — 05. 

Ilargfoavos, lIr.--~74. 


Ilariha, mother of Tliahor'l'alhta- 
siugji~33. 

Hai'ishiiiikar, tho first diMiii- 
guiihecl inetuber of the Ucpiii 
family — 1 3. 

Uolps, Sir Anhur — lUS. 

llimaliiya,., tho—lOl. 

Iliilkar, II. H. — hi-, interview wiili 
Mr. Gaorfsliank.ar, (dj. 

Iluutcr, Col. M.— loiter lo Hfr. 
Gaori-.hanfcur, 03. 

Ilunier, Sir Willinm— 132; liirf 
tcaiimony as to tiio .'■tu’ccs.s of 
tho Joint Adi/iiniiatiulion, 135. 

Hych'tthad — 1, 149. 

I 

India— Lord Jlayo’s policy town rds 
the Native States of, 139 ; oon- 
I scrvalivo Inihits of llio Natives 
I of, 133 j vi'.itcd hy Qonoral Kent- 
iiigp, 130 ; Lord Itipon on tho 
Native Slates of, 1-17 j pntii- 
archal fiystoui in the cialy niudti 
poriod, 152; tho Mnfitiy, 135. 

Indore — 149, 

Troiisido — Edvvilrd, Judgd of the 
Snddt r Adauint, 11. 

It'„]y~33. 

Ir,at, Mr, Alosiiudor, Chief Engi- 
iioer— dopuled lo tnko charge of 
tho line horn Blnauagar to 
■Wadwtiu, 77 ; receives the com- 
mendations of the Guveruiiiont 
of India, 78. 

,T 

Jiim.Kotji, Naiirnji Unwala, Mr.- Cl. 

.Ina-niiisingji — snocoeds riiakor 
Sahub Akiiorcajji, 17 ; Treaty 
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willi the BriHsli Govoi'nment, 
S3 ; maclo a K.O.S.I.j 49; visits 
BenarsB, 51 ; Ms death, 53. 

J ogidas, son of Hada — leader of the 
Khiimans, 7. 

JunaKlnidli— claitas of agaiust 
Bhavnagiir of 7G villages, 18; 
olaiiua settled, 19. 

Jawaiisingji, son of ifua-watsingii-- 
53. 

K 

Kathiawad — Gaorishaakar’a life 

inseparably conneoted with the 
history of)2j right of Peahwa 
to levy tvihuto coded to British 
Governmont, fl ; right of Gaik- 
wad to levy tribute also oedod to 
the British Govonimentj 7 j pro- 
valance of the ouatom of giving 
guarantee of a Oommaiidant of 
Sihaudi, Bhat or Barol, as soon- 
rity for repayment of loans, 20; 
Mr. Eitohie, Law memhor of tho 
Govormnent of Incliaj raises the 
qneation as to whether or not it 
was a foreign territory, S.'i; ques' 
tion referred back to the Bora, 
bay Government; 37 ; Secretary 
of State’s opinion on it, 39 : the 
Privy Conncil loaves the qnes. 
tion open, <M ; necessity of giving 
education to tho scions of its 
princes, 50; establishment of the 
Itaikumar Oollego in, 61 ; Joint 
Administration first iiitrodnced 
into; 5fi, scheme for railways 
mooted, 09; Sir RiohordTemple’s 
desiro to extend railway to the 
province ofj 71 ; famine of 1877 


hastens its introdnotion 73 ; 
among its States Bhavnagar is 
tho first in point of mateiial 
advancement, 81 ; the love and 
esteem in which its people hold 
Gaori Shankar, 103, 103 ; the 
opium question in ; duty-free 
opium obtained by its priucos 
till 1878 in, 110 ; the Status 
now allowed drawback to tlio 
extent of i of the pass-fee only, 
117 ; revenue obtained from 
opium consumed in Kathiawad 
unfair, 117 ; its natm-al salt 
woiks, 118 ; Mr-. Carey deputed 
to confer on the subject with re- 
presentatives of Native States, 
120 ! establishment of the Kajas- 
thanik Court, 123 ; Ntgar poli- 
ticians prominent in its history 
before the advent of B,ritish 
power in tho provinco, 137; Gao- 
rishankar and Gokulji Zala, 138; 
visited by G onoral Kcatinge, 139. 

Kalhis — tlreir disturbances in the 
time of Azam Khan, 14. 

Keatiiigo — Major, Political Agout 
of Kathiawad, 60 ; his estimate 
of QaoriBhanltar’s character as 
expressed to H. H. Tukaji Kao 
Ilolkar, 05; revisits India iir 
1880 ; invited by Kathiawad 
princes; presentation of an 
address, 139 ; goes to Bhavna- 
gar, 141 ; interview with Mr. 
Gnoi-ishankai'i 143 ; his words 
of advice, note, 1J3. 

Khanvilkar-“-Nana Saheb, 150. 

Khopal — 73 
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Khuttian Katliis — in revolt, againat 
the Bhavnagar Dm-hav, 7 j put 
8 . 

Kumhlian — claimed hy the Ja- 
inaJara ( claim found fictilioua, 
34 ; grantod in perpetuity to 
Desai HantokraiUj 42. 

Kunbi— 112. 

Kuiidia— 111'. Gaoi'islinnkar trane- 
Sorred to, 7 j placed in eliarge oi 
Dosai Santcikratn, 10 j U'liakor 
Taje.shingii’s desire to grant it 
to one of hia younger Buns, 27. 

Karan— the king absolute proprie- 
tor of the land according to the, 
153. 

L 

Lahore— Thakore Saheb Takhta- 
singji at, 05. 

Lang, Colonel — Politioal Agent 
■withdraws all the Mohsid 
against Bhavnagar, 18; his me- 
diation in tile settlement of the 
claim of Jnnaghnd, 19; diaoov- 
ers the real amount dno by the 
Bhavnagar Dui'bar to the Arab 
Sibandis, 24; letter to Major 
Barr, 41. 

Limbdi — Sir James Borgusson’s 
trip from and to, 78. 

Lucknow — G5. 

Lytton, Lord — 114 

M 

MacDonald, Mr, — 77. 

Maonaghten, Mr. — Principal, Eaj- 
knmar Collego, 88. 

Madhavrao/Sir T.— letter from, 106, 

Mahabharat— 98. 

Mabableshwar— 55. 


llaboined Khan Bahadur Khan — 
Snba of Ahmedabad, 14. 

Mahomed Taglukh — 13. 

Malniwa — taken possession of by 
the Janiadars, 20; evacuated in 
obedieure to Col. Lang’s orders, 
24 ; eaia’olialimcnt of a.soliool at, 
47 ; the Mahnwa pl.antations, ()3, 

Majirajba — molhor of Bhavsingji, 
the heir -apparent, C-l. 

Malcolm, Sir John— 150. 

Maleabw.ari river— 03. 

Malia— 73. 

Malwa opium- pass-fee on, llS, 

Mnncherji Bhavnagree, Mr. — 155 
(note), 

Manaji Gaekwad— snnnud to 

Wagliji Desai from, 15. 

Manohar Swami— pados of, 83. 

Mansingji, Eaj Saliob of Dranga- 
dhra — SO. 

Mann— Code of, 151. 

Mayo, Lord — addrMS delivered to 

, the princes of Bajpntana, 120 ; 
leading principles of his polioy 
towards Native States, 129; his 
knowledge of the cousorvativo 
habits of the Indian people, 133. 

Marathas— 4. 

Marryac, Capt.— reports in favour 
of the line from Bhavnagar to 
Gondnl, 74. 

Massonri — 85. 

Max Muller, Prof.— letter to Mr. 
Gaorishankar from, 83. 

Monoton, Claude, Mr. — appointed 
State Engineer, 51. 

Mukhdaji Gohel— ancestor of the 
Thakor Saheb, 13. 
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KnuTD'RjTiul 

r(]p political g('!iinR, have playcil 
an Imjioi'laiii, pai'l m Kailnawail 
poliiiea; JLv. Gaoi'isbaiikiii', a 
iiicinlim' of ilialj cl.i''R, 4, 113. 

Kauibaliai — lun' iiifluouoo ovoi' 
Tliiikor Vaji.'siugji, 27. 

Nai'.Riii.fji — 27 ; loccives giant, ol 
till'd' villiigiis, 2',1, 

JSTl'ijuI — S o. 

Nni Idea — 101. 

Nutt, Col. — Hid nigluicRS XakUla" 
siiigliji eontinuoa Uin sluillos 
iindor, (Id j aeeiijiipiiiik'i liim on 
a lour tlironyU India, U5. 

Nu.!mmleen Usniao!, uf Uio Bom- 
bay Fui'pst Dojiiirtinum— 08. 

■p 

Pali liingnago"— in Hio Bliavnagai' 
Mnsenrajivoika wi itiioii in the, 90. 

PaliLimn—aii’ 'David Wecldui'bimi 
viijit.'i, 7)0. 

Panobadrishi — 38. 

PnniiiiVt — balUe oi'. 3 5, 

Pin'imiiiiiuil.w — Dowan, i-orjigus 
ofliou, 18. 

Purl', OoL, — Joiul Aclniinisl vator, 
07. 

Piitdi — lino to jVtalia tlionglit of ng 
gnitiiblo from, 73. 

Peilo—Sii' J. B., appniiitod toropovt 
on tliB various cliiinis of the 
Bhavnngar Durbar anil tlio 
Britis'h Guvoriiinoiit rospec- 
tivoly, 31 J dispnto sottlod in 
the time of Sir Dooi'ga Clerk, 33; 
fnvoui'iiblo obgervntions on tba 
progress of odueatiou in Bluiv- 


nngar by, J'l; his prespnee ,'d 
tUo conforonco at Pooiui on thn 
subjeft of Kiitliiaivncl raihvnys, 
73 ; Sir Piicliard Tomplo’s letter 
rofnsiiig to give tlio Briuali 
gnax'.'iiitflo for the intoroatun tlio 
oiUlay, 7.'i ; his trauafuronou to 
Siiiil, 70; invests If. ft. LUo 
J.ani SaUcb .and Air. Gaoriahan- 
knr vvitb IC.G.S.I. iiud C.B.t. 
i-esppnlivuly, 80; in,-, Lais H. IT. 
Tultlitasiiigji on the gadi ; ’ 
spooch on the ocoasiou, 83. 

IMIy, J, K. — Cullucturof Ou.slomS) 
17. 

Pertivul— Mr. G. If., ABBiatanfc 
Collector of SUolapnr, nppointeil 
Joint Administrator of Bliavna- 
gar, 50; bis advice to oroot 
Will or-works for tbo supply 
of good Tvator to tlio pooplij of 
Blmvnngar, C3 ; his practical 
foresight in ortlei'ing out iron 
inatoriala for tho murriugo Ifitii- 
d.ip; tho Jtil.nliip oonvortod into 
a Vcgohiblo miukui, said named 
the I’crrival Market, (hi ; lU'O- 
coedod to Europe nu furlough; 
resumed olKco in 1870, 05 ; 
trauSferrod to dholapiir, 07; hiS 
suoeosa ns Joint Adminiatrator 
acknowledged by Govevumont, 
08. 

Porim — tho iaiaud of, 13, 

Poshna — his nuthorily in Kalliia- 
wad, 2 ; jiartitiou treaty betwoou 

, him and tho Gaokwad, 5; tho 
treaty of Bassoin, 0 ; atiionnl. of 
tribute piaynbln to him, 32 ; luR 
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imii-iutcrfei’oiico with the do- 
meatic concerns ut Native States, 
121 

Fima— B d, 04. 

Prahaahaukar, Mv.— second Sou of 
Mr. Gaorishankar, 90. 

Pritchard, Mr. — Oouimi3.sionei- of 
Giistonis, Abkari, Opiam ami 
Salt, 118. 

Parblmdas— flle.? a .suit again.sfc 
the Oliiof of Bhavuagar, 10; 
appeals to Mr. lloiuor, of the 
SiHidor Adalat, 11. 

R 

Kadhanpur — satablishmoiit of a 
gu.'U'd Huo from Bawaliali to, 
113. 

Baghoonath Eao — W9. 

Rajasthanio Oouvt established — 
123. 

Rajfcofco— raeoting of tho Chiofa to 
eousidar the rjiiostion of rail- 
ways, 70 j a davbav in hrmour of 
General Xeatinge held at, 139. 
Raikhntnar Oollogo— laying of tho 
foundation-stone of, 51 j yonng 
Taklitaaingji joins, 5S ; ha le.avcs, 
6-1 i addition of a new wing to, 
82. 

Sajputaiia States — 120, 121, 127, 
Ranpur — 32. 

Roay, Lord, Govornor of Bomb.ay — 
0 ; his impressions of Mr. Gaoi-i- 
shankar, 3j invests His Highness 
'Rakhtasingji with G.C.S.I,, 141. 
Ripon, K.G„ Tho Marquis of — IIG. 
Ritchie, Mr.~Law Moinber of the 
Oounoil of the Govornor General, 
35 1 hia Opinion as to the advis- 
B 


is 

ability of passing an Act for 
llie removal of 111! villages out 
of the British jnrisdiotion, 33. 

Rogers, Mr. Alo-vancler, Settlement 
Officor-3S. 

Romer, Mr. John, Jndgo of the 
Sudder Adulat — 11. 

Rauehliodii Dewan — 137. 

Rapsingji— gi'.ant of throe villages 
to, 29 ; his death, 52. 

Russel, Capt. L, — 54. 

Russia — consequences of tho des.- 
potio character of its nils, 164. 

S 

Sachohidanand Sara.swati, 87, vide 
Gaorishankar. 

Salabat Mahomed Khan — 14. 

Salav Jung, Sir — Dowau of Hydra- 
bad, 1 ; his attempt for the 
restoration of the Berars, 110. 

Samnldas, Mr, — Chief Nyayadhisli, 
55; succeeds Mr. Gaorishankar 
asDewau, 82; College, 103. 

Santoki’ftm Dosai — oiitrnstod with 
Dewanship in Joint charge with 
Mr. Gaorishankar, IS j account 
of his family, 13 ; first served 
as Customs Officer at Gogo, 
16 ; Mr. Barr’s estimate of his 
services ; obaains grant of the 
village of Khumbhan, 42 j takes 
charge of the State during 
Mr. Gaorishankar's absouoe to 
Puna, 55. 

Shah Jehan — ^14. 

Shaukaracharya — ^works of, 83- 
ShCvakramDesaijMr. — State Yakil 
of Bhavnagac, 7; father of Desai 
Santokram, 13; appointed Mftm- 
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lnt(la.v oi' Dainnag'ar, 16 j ap- 
pointed De»^'an, 16. 

Shringeii — 83, 

Sliihore — its transfereriGe to ilio 
juripilietioii of Ilhii\’ii.i"ar, 3 I. 

HhiiSj Jtr. B. Pi'otlor — St-itr Engi- 
iioer, 72; oiiti-nstod ivitli sun ny 
(jf a line I'ruiii liliUN'iiaRar to 
Bot.ad, 7 I ; iipjioiiited mornlien of 
ilii! Council of St, lie, lo5. 

SiiulliUi liliiu) — 15. 

Ko II, ji Dumii — aceomiwinos Aeiuu 
K ljiiuj ijiioDs Uu' (listurbniu'cg 
of Katliis, I'll, 

Snrabh.ai Javojii — 5.3. 

Siii'at — suit u.y'aiiiat Tliakoi' Vn,io- 
aiiig.ii In tho Oiuu’t ut, 10 ; Sndrtpr 
Ad.ilat at, 1] . 

Sutliui-luiul, Mr. Jnmo'! — Jiidifo of 
tlio Siirlar AduUit, 11. 

Swai'upiiiiusiiiiilUini — Mr. Qaori- 
aliuukar pulilislies, 83. 

T 

Taklttrtsnigji, II. D. — Tlmkor Sa- 
liob of Ilavuagar ; oldcnt son of 
I’liakor Saliol) <Ta.srofcsin.ij-jj, 
51 ; llorii in ISCti, 6.1 ; gupslo iit- 
tenrl the curoinony of laying the 
touiidai ioii'Stoiio at the Dajku- 
mar Oollcgo, 51; raiiioi' at 1ho 
time of .Fasvntfeiiigji’E death, 53 ; 
question arisos as to the heat 
mode of actminisloring the Slato 
during Ilia minority, 54; joine 
tlio Eaikumar College, 68; his 
marriage, OS; leaves the E.aj- 
kuniar Collogo, hut continnes 
atuclipB under Oapi Nutt, 04; 
makes a tour in India in ooin- 


pany with Oapt. Nutt, 05; 
goes to attend the Imperial 
Aa.samblage at Dolili,t!)it7; salute 
increased, 05; aucceeds Sir. 
Gaorisliaiikiir ns Joint Adminis- 
trator, 07 ; nitriiated with full 
poivers 07; olferfl to eDusfrnet 
a Ilailway, 70 ; tornia mtidiliod 
hy till' (Invf'i'uiuout of India; 
Thaknr ,‘^ahuli uyrco.a wirli a 
low ruser; 111 ions, 77 ; Sir .T.For- 
gus'-mi emupliuiouts Thakor 3ii- 
hnb on his liberalily, 78; last 
letter addressed io him by Mr. 
Oaori.ilmnlcar, 80 ; pays a vi«ii rn 
Mr. finoriMlmukar, and iasnes a 
proohimalion, 87 | invested wilh 
Iho (louoraiiou of a G.C.B.I., -11 ; 
inirodnce.s the eviioiimeni of a 
Oonucil, 1 5-1'. 

Talaja— 25. 

Talo, lainad.ax’ — 20. 

Tansa — village, in tho district of 
Gogo, 15. 

Temple, SirKiehavd — his desiro'to 
Koo railway.^ extondodin Kathia- 
wad, 71 ; goes to Bhavnagar aiid 
discus.scs tlio qunstion of rail- 
xvay.s with Mr, Gaorislmnltar, 72; 
lotror to Mr. I'oilo ,72; depatos 
Mr. Cavoy to Kathlawad for the 
Kottleiuont of tho Halt quoatiim, 
120 I rotirOH from tlie Govornov- 
ship of Jioinbay, 122, 

Travancoro — I . 

Tarkoy, 153. 

Tukoji Bao Holkar, 11 . H, — inter- 
viow with Mr, Gaovishankar, 08. 
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Turldia — village of in Hie Botad 
pui'gann granted in perpctnal 
Inam to Mr. CTaorifiliankar, 42. 

tr 

TJpanigharls — 83) 139. 

V 

Vajcsliankar, Mr —eldest =rai of Mr, 
ftaui-isliankar, ra'V-'iu i Oommis- 
^ioner. E9 ; Nail) Dc-naf, &'J; 
Councillor oftliG Hr.ita,15l. 

Vaiesingji — Thnkor Salieb. 
&j BuocccdM TiikLat'inaiij Id; 
smid-. Mr- (iaori-li.iukar as liis 
vakil to Surat, 12 ; eiitrnrta tlie 
artniim.'itrntiQn of Iho Blato to 
Mc.«6r.g. Gaorialmukar and S.oi- 
rnkiaui jointly, 13; kis deatli, 27. 

Vnkhatsingji— Thakov Saludi, 10; 
invites Sliovakram Desni to ac- 
cept Ids service, 10 ; njvpoints 
Slievakram as Dowaii, 10. 

Vedas — 100. 

Vedant idiilosoplij'— Mr. Gaori- 
fehankar’s favourite study of, 
83 ! Stoaruparmsanrfhan, a work 
on, till'd. 

Vor.awal — port of .Tiinaglmd, G9. 

Veeramganm — 118. 

Vesawar — 5. 

Vibhiiji, Jam Saliob — invosted 

■with the insignia of K.C.S.l, 80. 

Vithaldns, Mr. — present Dewan of 
Bhavnagar, 83, Councillor of the 
State, 155, 

Vithalrao Dowaji — Dervan, 0. 

Tyas — sntras of, 83, 

W 

Wedderh'uru, Sir David, JE. P. — 
visits Bhavnagar, oCi; his paper 


called the “Protected States of 
India” intheN'ineleenth Cei'tvt 
ihid, 

'W’eddorb-nrn, Sir William — letter 
to Mr. Gaorishankar from, 94. 

Wadhwan— 0!), 7l, 74, 78. 

Waghji Dt'sai— Desai of (TOglio: 
allowed in levy .a r.ue on the 
Cnsioinrt collections at The port 
of bhavnagar hy Mnnaji Gaek- 
wad. In; recDives abo gi.aiit of 
a village, ihiil. 

Walker, Col.-Ecsident of Bnroda j 
goe.s fo Katidawad and settle® 
payment of trihnto ]ifiyiihlc hy 
the Chief®, (i. IS j Walker’s 
BPtilemont of 1808, lOO, l2l j 
his mention of Dewans Amcrji 
Itanchliorlji and Dnlahhji, 137. 

Wat'on, Col. J. W. — act.q for Mr. 
Porcival as Joint Adminirtrntor, 
telj confirmed .a® Joint Adminis- 
trator, 87 ; proceods to WVltvan 
to see Sir Richard on the guhjeot 
of Railways, 71 j asked hy Sir 
Biehavd to set on foot the ne- 
ees-iary suiTPy, 72 ; his letter to 
Mr. GaoriBlitrnkar, Qa. 

Williamson — Mr. Thomas. Bevomie 
(JommisKioner of Gujarat, 17, 

Wodeliou.sp, Coin — flncceods Col. 
Barton asPolilipal Agent, 122; 
his mention of Mr. Gaoriahankar 
at tho time of the preaentation 
of address to General Koatinge. 
139. 

Wadhwan, 34. 



